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Evolution and Exact Thought. 


—>—___ 


OvuR modern philosophers, as is well known, feel themselves 
qualified to correct the erroneous conclusions of their prede- 
cessors, by reason of the improved methods of argument 
whereon they rely, and in particular they have two weapons in 
their armoury, the possession of which gives the battle entirely 
into their hands, enabling them with ease and certainty to 
shatter all systems but their own. 

In the first place they start, according to Baconian principles, 
by securing a solid foundation in the observation of fact,—the 
only foundation upon which any knowledge deserving the name 
can be based. And besides this, while restricting the province 
of pure reason to deduction from such facts, they have at the 
same time so improved its methods as to secure for the conclu- 
sions at which they arrive a conclusiveness to which the lax 
argumentation of other days could not pretend. Words used 
to be employed to veil and disguise the confusion, poverty, or 
absence of thought, and down to our days men have been 
unable really to argue, those who pretended to do so having 
confined themselves to a futile exercise of chopping logic 
whereby no scientific result could possibly be attained. But 
now we have changed all that; thought has become “exact ;” 
as we start not with words but with things, so all our words are 
but the symbols of realities, symbols definite and precise as 
those of mathematics, and therefore guiding mankind, for the 
first time in its history, into the regions of indisputable truth. 

It will hardly be denied that claims to this effect are con- 
stantly advanced, and still more frequently taken for granted ; 
it may in fact be said that this claim of the modern school to 
have revolutionized the science of argument, is universal. 

At the same time there are undoubtedly those, trained 
according to older methods of thought, to whom this claim 
amongst all the mysteries attending on the cvolution theory 
is by far the most mysterious, and whose main difficulty in 
accepting its tenets is their utter inability to grasp the processes 
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of reasoning by which they are supposed to be established. To 
such it appears that in no respect is such reasoning so defective 
as in the utter confusion of its phraseology, and the fallacies 
which such confusion begets; and moreover that, apart from 
this, no attempt has yet been made to provide the system with 
a solid groundwork whereon it may ultimately rest ; without 
which, were its parts ever so harmoniously jointed, it must ever 
remain a mere castle in the air. 

These are undoubtedly grave charges to bring against a 
philosophical system so widely and so devoutly accepted, and 
there will doubtless be many found to deem it impossible that 
such men as have proclaimed themselves evolutionists can have 
overlooked defects like these. It will therefore be necessary to 
examine with all care and without prejudice some reasons 
in support. 

Be it however first observed, to avoid a species of miscon- 
ception against which experience strenuously warns us, that no 
denial is here intended of what are called the facts of evolution. 
That the progress of organic life on earth has been through a 
course of development from lower to higher forms, is certain. 
That this development has been wrought by natural instru- 
ments is most highly probable, far more probable than a 
contrary supposition. But if that which has not been proved 
in any one instance should be clearly demonstrated of all, if 
it could be shown that every species now existing has been 
evolved from another, and that all species but the first have 
been evolved from it,—the point now under examination would 
be just where it is. Our affair is not with evolution as a 
fact, but with what is styled the evolution theory, which is 
a totally different thing. This theory presents itself not as a 
chronicle, but as a philosophy, not as giving us to know the 
course of things alone, but their causes likewise: it comes 
before us not as a subsidiary system dealing with one depart- 
ment of Nature, but as the great fundamental principle which 
eliminates from the universe all other forces and agents but its 
own. It is precisely because it does so that it holds its place 
before the world. Were it satisfied with saying that one animal 
has come from another animal, and that environment, or sexual 
selection, has been the instrument of the metamorphosis, the 
world at large would feel but a feeble interest in its teachings. 
It is otherwise when it builds up a whole cosmogony with 
natural forces alone, and tells mankind that they need take 
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account of no others here or hereafter. It is because evolu- 
tionists undoubtedly claim to do this—implicitly always and 
often explicitly as well—that their doctrine has for men the 
importance that it has. 

It is with the claim of “Evolution” to be a philosophy 
of causes that we are now dealing. There are undoubtedly 
many and serious points to be considered before we can accept 
the historical account it gives of the process through which 
Nature has reached its present position; but these we are not 
considering. Let it be supposed, as has been already said, that 
all has been as its disciples would have us believe—the question 
remains, Where is the prime agent to which we must ascribe its 
production? And it is in connection with this that we have to 
examinc the valuc of evolutionist argument. 

To begin with the matter of phraseology, in which there at 
once presents itself a notable example, assuredly of importance 
sufficient to justify its employment. If we ask, in regard of the 
assumed evolution of one species from another, by what means 
this has been brought about, we are very commonly told that it 
has been by the operation of the law of Natural Selection. 
This explanation affords an excellent instance of what I mean, 
for when examined it appears to be a phrase, and a phrase only, 
and to explain nothing, while it has yet been largely, and at 
times universally, accepted as the key which shall unlock all the 
secrets of Nature. 

It is true that an increasing number of scientific men, while 
firm believers in evolution, do not believe in Natural Selection 
as the instrument by which it has been effected, but their 
objections would scem to be grounded rather on facts which 
seem to be at variance with Mr. Darwin’s doctrine, than on more 
fundamental considerations regarding that doctrine in itself: in 
other words, they believe that Natural Selection might have 
caused evolution, but that de facto it has not done so. My 
contention is, on the other hand, that to allow it even this 
qualificd merit is altogether to overlook the radical difficulty. 
For what is meant by “Natural Selection”? It is what is 
otherwise described as the “Survival of the Fittest.” Nature, 
we are told, tries all her creatures by the wager of battle-—the 
struggle for existence—and awards the prize of Life to the 
winners. Any member of a species that has organs better fitted 
than those of its companions to help it in this struggle, will 
survive when the others dic, and handing on its superior equip- 
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ment to its progeny will advance its race one step upwards. 
But it is obvious that thus far the theory elucidates nothing 
beyond the fact that if some creatures are better fitted than 
others to get on, they will get on better. Things must be in 
existence before they can be “selected,” and creatures must 
have become more fit than others to survive, before they survive 
them. But of that modification of organs which is the raw 
material on’ which Natural Selection must work, Natural 
Selection itself throws no light whatever. 

It is undoubtedly true that, as we shall see just now, other 
agencies are invoked to supply these preliminary conditions, 
but it is equally certain that not these other agencies but 
Natural Selection has been so long in the forefront of the 
battle, and that with its name evolutionists have conjured when 
difficulties were adduced. How often have we been told that 
it is Natural Selection which has converted fins into wings 
or feet, scales into feathers, swim-bladders into lungs, which 
has fashioned the hand and the ear, and converted the rudi- 
mentary into the perfect eye? And so far as these things, 
or the like of them, have been said, we have reason enough to 
complain that words are used without any definite meaning 
which can be attached to them. 

And next as to the agent which is to do the necessary work 
before Natural Selection can begin. This, we are told in the 
Law of Variation, which providing that there shall be improve- 
ments in structure, rendering survival more easy, will furnish 
the proper objects for selection. But the “ Law of Variation ” 
is only another name for the fact that young animals and 
seedling plants are not the exact images of their parents, 
varying from them in degrees more or less minute, some in one 
direction, others in another. Does this fact afford the slightest 
ground for believing that any members of the younger generation 
will be equipped with organs more serviceable than those of 
their elders? Unless this is so, Natural Selection will have 
nothing to work upon. Is it not obvious, however, that variation 
from one pattern does not of itself and by itself tend to produce 
another ; all that it tends to do is to destroy the one. Mere 
disarrangement of the types set up to print a page of Martin 
Tupper has no tendency to produce one of Shakespeare ; nor 
if ten thousand printer’s devils cach tried his hand at a shuffle, 
should we have warrant for anticipating that so much as a solitary 
emendation would result—though of cmendations doubtless even 
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such an original is capable. It is not variation itself, but the 
determining force, that rules it, to which must be ascribed the 
result attained. It is not because a marksman misses a pigeon 
that he kills a crow, but because his gun is pointed towards the 
crow. In like manner, it cannot be that, merely because an 
organ varies from a working model, it must hit on another 
working better. Yet on the assumption that it must be so does 
the whole system rest which we are considering. 

Here in fact we find a prime example of a fallacy shrouding 
itself under confusion of phraseology. Doubtless that one 
organ should be an improvement upon another it is necessary 
that the second should vary from the first; but by no means 
does it follow that variation is the agent. Purposive variation 
is one thing, purposeless variation quite another. The first 
is the method of the inventor, the second of the destroyer, and 
yet it is to this that Darwinians look as the power capable of 
producing all the exquisite machinery we find in nature. 

To this indeed they are compelled. If there be a force 
directing successive modifications in one direction, to the pro- 
duction of organs more and more claborate and efficient, then 
must this force, and it alone, be credited with the results. The 
Law of Variation and Natural Selection will no more explain 
the production of new forces, than the fact that the water from 
Thirlmere has perforce to run to Manchester, explains how 
the pipes came to be laid which take it there. 

It is precisely on the claim to dispense with the necessity 
of any such directive force that Darwinism takes its stand, 
and it is in variation altogether purposeless that it professes to 
find a sufficient instrument. It is, for example, by a succession 
of “slight accidental variations” in the required direction that 
Mr. Darwin himself! explains the development of the eye, from 
the simple apparatus of an optic nerve coated with pigment 
and invested by transparent membrane, to the complex organ 
of “inimitable contrivances”? which we now behold. What 
such an explanation really means it is well worth to inquire. 
We all know that the various friction to which bodies at the 
bottom of a river are exposed inevitably changes their form, 
that is, makes them vary. If we were to throw in amongst the 
cravel ten thousand or ten million cubes of glass, is there the 
slightest probability that any one of them would be shaped 
into a lens fit to use in a telescope, such a lens as the variations 

1 Origin of Species, p. 189. Fifth thousand. 2 bid. p. 186. 
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wrought by an optician produce every day? Yet this is exactly 
what we are asked to believe, that a system of variation equally 
random has actually done in the eye, and might be counted 
upon to do. It is nothing to the purpose to say that Natural 
Selection in the one case and not in the other would have 
preserved the successive approximations to the desirable form ; 
for, as we have seen, something worth preserving must be 
produced before Natural Selection can act, and the question 
is precisely whether anything worth preserving would ever be 
arrived at in such a fashion. This, the crucial point of the 
matter, has apparently been ignored by Darwinian writers ; 
they assume that because improvement implies variation, there- 
fore variation implies improvement, and if there be any of 
them who have even discussed the validity of this assumption, 
it would be interesting to know their names. 

It must, moreover, be observed that hitherto we have reduced 
the problem to its simplest proportions, and considered the 
capabilities of variation in respect of the easiest task that could 
be set it. The eye no more than the telescope is composed 
of one piece of mechanism only, but of a multitude, which 
not only do optical work, but supplement one another, the 
form of each bearing a close and accurate relation with those 
of the rest. If it is inconceivable that one piece of glass should 
be ground, by the method we have considered, into a lens, what 
of the chances that two should be shaped so as to satisfy the 
conditions required respectively for eye-piece and object-glass ? 
And what then of the supposition that the complex contrivances 
of the eye, cornea, iris, aqueous humour, crystalline lens, sclerotic, 
retina, and within this the subtle apparatus of its various sub- 
divisions, have all simultaneously “varied” each into the form 
fitting it to play into the hands of the rest, and do its part in 
the joint work? If the eye had been made in the first instance 
as it now is, and merely been endowed with the power to 
“vary” in its various parts, could the power of sight have been 
handed down for one generation? for a, wrong variation any- 
where would have thrown the whole out of gear. 

Nor is it only in one organ that we have to accept such 
a supposition. Everywhere throughout the world of life, in 
myriads of diversely-fashioned mechanisms amongst animals 
and plants, Nature must in the same haphazard fashion have 
blundered on those exquisite devices which fill us with wonder 
when we recognize their functions. 
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And it is the doctrine which so teaches that we find thus 
described : “ An extremely valuable, and in the highest degree 
probable doctrine, indeed the only extant hypothesis which is 
worth anything from a scientific point of view.”! 

It must further be remarked, that the examples frequently 
adduced by evolutionists to support their argument, combine 
with the ambiguity of their phraseology to conceal its weakness. 
We are told, for instance, that in very small, solitary islands, 
insects that fly much will be liable to be drowned, being caught 
by the wind and carried out to sea; and our attention be called 
to the fact that those found in such situations are short-winged 
and very limited in their powers of flight. Accordingly it is 
argued that in successive generations some, by the law of 
variation, have had larger wings and some shorter; that the 
former have been taken and the latter have been left ; and that 
here we have a clear example of the working of Natural Selection. 
In reality it is nothing to the purpose. In respect of dimension, 
things can vary in two directions only—the greater and the 
less. Given variation in size,some must be larger and some 
smaller. But this is not the work required of the agent that 
invents new species and invests them with improved organs. 
For this, definite and exact conditions have to be fulfilled, 
conditions that could be laid down with precision beforehand, 
for laws have to be satisfied of the most rigorous and definite 
character, before those results can be attained which alone 
explain the existence of a creature’s organs. That an animal 
should see, or hear, or fly, depends on the manner in which the 
requirements of optics, or acoustics, or pneumatics are met; 
and that they should be met, the mechanism must be elaborate 
and a number of different functions must be efficiently per- 
formed by various parts. The possibilities of variations are 
not restricted to a couple, but multiplied into myriads—all 
wrong but one. The fact that wings which do not remain of 
constant length must be either longer or shorter, throws no 
light whatever on the attainment of such accurate complexity. 

Nor have we as yet by any means sounded the depths of 
the problem. We are assured that not only has one species been 
developed from another, but that creatures now most remote 
from one another in every detail of structure have been 
similarly produced from a common original: that, to take an 
example, birds and reptiles are tolerably near relations, and 


1 Professor Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 295. Second Edit. 
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have descended from a quasi-reptilian ancestor. But if this be 
so, not only in the various parts of one member or organ, but 
in all at once, variation must have been constantly hitting on 
the infinite multiplicity of mortifications which make the two 
classes as unlike each other from head to tail as they possibly 
could be. 

In truth the law of evolution, as we find it stated, is 
absolutely at variance with those other laws of Natural Selection 
and of Variation which so frequently are supposed to be synony- 
mous with it. If Nature be ever on the march of development, 
if it be her law that species shall follow from species and genus 
from genus in ever-evolving variety of artistic finish, then 
assuredly she is working on very different lines than a mere 
tendency to abandon the types she has already produced. 
If we find a shape in the clouds like a camel and then like a 
weasel and then very like a whale, we cannot conclude that 
because there has been such portraiture, there will be more of 
it, and that we shall next recognize a giraffe or a gorilla; the 
tendency to variation, of which we have had evidence, can give 
us no such assurance; and if we believe that in the world of 
real life there is orderly succession, it is that we believe, despite 
our inconsistent theories and systems, that there is some force 
at the bottom of all not aimlessly producing change, like 
random currents of the air, but shaping for life, forms in which 
it can better and better dwell. 

Having thus considered evolutionist phraseology, and some 
of the questions connected with it, there remains the still more 
important point for all valid reasoning, the basis whereon all 
rests. This again is a matter in regard of which our philosophers 
exhibit no false modesty. It is their boast to have founded 
their system on the solid rock, and, of all things in the world, 
they find this in the Principle of Causality. Professor Romanes,! 
to call the most recent witness, bids us regard it as an a priort 
truth “that Nature is everywhere uniform in respect of method 
or causation ; that the reign of law is universal ; the principle 
of continuity ubiquitous.” This means, as we are presently told 
on the same authority, that we have established the fact, that 
Nature from the beginning has worked through causes and 
effects similar to those which we trace in science; that is to 
say, all causes have been “natural,” or material, and we need 
no other to explain the totality of things.2 Similarly, Professor 


1 Darwin and after Darwin, p. 17. 2 Ibid, p. 412. 
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Huxley informs us,! that the fundamental proposition of 
evolution is, that the whole world, living and not living, is 
the result of the mutual interaction, according to definite laws, 
of the powers possessed by the molecules of which the primitive 
universe was composed. And while the first Professor explicitly 
asserts that his system of material causes and effects eliminates 
from our calculation any such First Cause as God, the second 
concordantly affirms that his fundamental proposition deals a 
death-blow to the idea that eyes were designed for the purpose 
of seeing. In other words, each is satisfied that science has got 
to the root of the matter, and traced the origin of things to a 
final point whereon all that is in the universe may rest without 
ever an elephant or a tortoise to sustain it. 

This may be fundamental philosophy, but to the ordinary 
mind it looks very like the architectural system of the Laputans 
who began the building of their houses at the top. We are 
told by Professor Romanes, that Nature throughout is uniform 
in respect of method or causation, that is, at no point has her 
method stopped ; back to the very beginning it has operated as 
it does now. 

But have we ever yet discovered a Cause in Nature? Is it 
not the most characteristic feature of her method of working 
that it depends at each step upon some condition of things, 
itself depending upon some other, and that as she proceeds she 
is ever spending her capital of available energy, to which she 
can never add the most insignificant fraction ; that accordingly 
she can by no possibility have furnished herself with the outfit 
required for the work we find her doing? That in respect of 
method or causation she cannot have been uniform from the 
first is the plainest lesson to be learnt from her phenomena. 
“Phaenomena,” says Professor Huxley,? “the very nature of 
which demonstrates that they must have had a_ beginning,” 
and of which Lord Kelvin tells us* that from consideration of 
them we are made “absolutely certain” that the machinery 
of the universe cannot have been working for ever. What, 
indeed, is the possible meaning of eternal evolution? If things 
have been uniformly progressing along the line of development, 
how is it that they have got so short a way, and that there are 


1 «On the reception of the Origin of Species,” Zzfe of Darwin, vol. ii. p. 201. 

2 Lay Sermons, p. 13. 

3 See Balfour Stewart, Conservation of Energy, p. 142. (International Scientific 
Series. ) 
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possibilities of development yet remaining? And if they have 
not been thus everlastingly evolving, where is the a priori truth 
which we have been told to grasp? On the one hand, evolution 
starting from a point does not show the method of Nature to 
be uniform beyond that point; on the other hand, evolution 
without a point to start from is utterly discredited by science, 
and is, in scientific phrase, “unthinkable.” And yet so well 
satisfied -is Professor Romanes with the system he propounds, 
as to speak of it as follows:' “All Nature has been thus 
transformed before the view of the present generation in a 
manner and to an extent that has never before been possible ; 
and inasmuch as the change which has taken place has taken 
place in the direction of naturalism, and this to the extent of 
rendering the mechanical interpretation of nature universal, it 
is no wonder if the religious mind has suddenly awakened to a 
new and terrible force in the words of its traditional enemy— 
Where.is now thy God ?” 

But if the “a priorz truth” of Professor Romanes affords 
such a treacherous quagmire for a foundation, what is to be 
said of Professor Huxley’s “fundamental principle”? If it be 
true that all the marvels of the universe lay ready made in its 
primeval constitution, then was that constitution to after- 
developments, as the acorn is to the oak-tree, or the egg to 
the chicken. But acorns require oaks to produce them, as 
much as oaks require acorns, nor do we know of any method 
of getting eggs except from fowls. Whence then came the 
primordial germ of the universe? what is its parent? how came 
it by its powers? Doubtless if everything were in that mystic 
casket, everything could be got out of it; but this scarcely 
explains how everything got in. It is, therefore, hard to see 
what this fundamental proposition does for us, or can pretend 
to do, in the way of furnishing a foundation for our knowledge. 
It tells us no more than that the effects of the causes operating 


” 


in Nature have been exactly as we find them to be, and that 
given the conditions in which the forces of Nature have actually 
worked, the effects could not be different from what they 
actually are. But as for the arrangement which secured such 
conditions, we are told absolutely nothing, and have to rest 
content with the soul-satisfying assurance, “The world is what 
it is, because in the beginning it was what it was.” 

It will not improbably be answered that Professor Huxley 


1 Darwin and after Darwin, p. 412. 
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has included in his principle the very item here said to be 
wanting, and that the above criticism is therefore futile. For 
does he not tell us that all has been worked out “according to 
definite laws”? But in truth if there be anything that can 
make our confusion worse confounded, it is this very phrase. 
For what are we to understand by this potent term? What 
are the “Laws” of which he speaks? To judge from his 
principle, as it has been quoted, these “laws” should certainly 
appear to have had something to do with the result, nay, they 
must have had the chief hand in determining what that result 
was to be. But leaving aside the not unimportant question as 
to whence such laws might themselves have originated, we find 
the same teacher elsewhere laying it down,! that law is but 
another name for verified experience, and that by calling it 
law we invest it with no power of domination. To say that 
things have worked themselves out according to definite laws, 
sounds at first sight—to employ Mr. Ruskin’s phrase—“ rather 
instructive :” on examination it turns out to mean no more 
than that they have worked themselves out as they have, and 
not otherwise. It would be equally true to say that Shake- 
speare wrote Hamlet according to a definite law, for he could 
not have written it as he did, and yet have written it as he did 
not: but when this was said we should not have got very far 
towards a philosophy of the poem. 

This, then, is what was meant when it was said that, the 
evolutionary system is of its very nature a castle in the air. It 
lacks all foundations more secure than can be afforded by a 
cloud of words. While it professes to rest upon science, the 
very nature of the forces with which science deals, clearly 
indicates, as she has herself discovered, that there must have 
been a point where they began to act; and therefore, since 
nothing can happen without a cause, there must be a source 
whence they draw their powers, and wherein those powers were 
all potentially containcd, but which does not depend for its 
operation on those conditions which regulate their play. It is 
this “non-natural,” or non-mechanical, cause that writers such 
as we have been considering desire to eliminate from the 
universe, and it is in attempting to do so that they set 
themselves to a task as hopeless as that of filling sieves 
with water, under the name of the new philosophy of exact 
thought. 


' Lay Sermons, p. 143. 
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We have by no means finished with perplexities. As 
Professor Huxley’s fundamental proposition categorically asserts 
everything that was ever to be was potentially contained in the 
universe as originally constituted; and he goes on to tell us 
that a “sufficient intelligence” could, from an inspection of the 
cosmic vapour, have foretold exactly what was to issue from it 
in each stage of the world’s development. This is to say, that 
all animals and plants which were ever to exist were as defi- 
nitely preordained by the constitution of the universe, as are 
the astronomical phenomena predicted in the Nautical Almanac. 
If this be so, what is the possible meaning of saying that 
Natural Selection and Variation, or anything else, has been the 
agent in producing them? If everything was bound to be, 
in one way, and one only, whence seek explanations of its having 
been so? Yet even this, though mysterious enough, is not 
sufficient mystery for our teacher, who introduces us to another 
still more insoluble. In his sketch of Hume,} after instituting a 
comparison of singular infelicity between a miracle and that 
fabulous creature a Centaur, Professor Huxley assures us that 
“every wise man will admit that the possibilities of Nature 
are infinite, and include centaurs.” Now every wise man, 
presumably, will also admit the “fundamental proposition” of 
evolution. But if he makes both admissions, what does our 
wise man mean? Either centaurs were contained in the cosmic 
vapour, or they were not. If they were contained there, they 
are not only possible but inevitable, as inevitable as butter- 
cups or sparrows. In such a case the world could not possibly 
exist without them, and they would be just as legitimate an 
object of scientific research as cray-fish. On the other hand, if 
they were not contained in the primeval vapour, what is meant 
by saying that the possibilities of Nature include them? This 
can be only on the supposition that the vapour might possibly 
have been different from what it was. But how so? What 
was to make it different? If the actual constitution which that 
vapour at first possessed be the fundamental verity whereon 
all others rest, then nothing could ever have been but that 
which has been. If, on the other hand, Nature’s possibilities 
include anything more, to say nothing of their being “ infinite,” 
there must be a power which arranging things in one way, 
might have arranged them otherwise, and it is to that power 
that we must apply any proposition pretending to be funda- 
1 English Men of Letters, pp. 135, 136. 
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mental. Such is the not unnatural result of attempting to base 
a philosophical system upon a vapour. 

The phenomena of astronomy, already cited in illustration, 
will enable us to see this more clearly. Are we to say that 
eclipses are possible beyond those calculated at Greenwich ? 
Given the existing orbits and motions of the planets, we must 
say that no others are possible. If we say that the possibilities 
of Nature include others, we say that the mechanism of the 
heavens might be other than it is. What should we think of 
the assertion that the way in which the heavenly bodies move 
is the only way in which they possibly could have moved, but 
that nevertheless other eclipses are possible beyond those which 
occur. Yet this is exactly what Professor Huxley does. He 
does not believe that there ever has been a centaur, or ever will 
be, and precisely for that reason likens centaurs to miracles. 
Yet he believes centaurs to be possible, that is, he believes in 
possibilities not included in the cosmic vapour as originally 
constituted, and in doing so he denies that his own fundamental 
proposition is in truth fundamental. 

There is yet one example more that may be profitably 
studied to help us to understand the state of mind which such 
‘ scientific.” 


‘ 


a process begets, and the state of mind described as 
In his Lay Sermons on the advisableness of improving natural 
knowledge,! Professor Huxley has devoted his chief care to an 
exposition of the habits of thought engendered by the pursuit 
of science, and their application to various departments of 
human knowledge. In conclusion, he touches the crucial point 
of religious and moral belief, and here, he tells us, the great 
enemy against which science has to fight is the conviction that 
authority can be a true guide, and that submission to authority 
can be our duty; whereas it is the “unquestionable fact” that 
the improvement of natural knowledge is effected by methods 
which directly give the life to such principles, teaching that 
scepticism is a virtue, and faith a sin. It is not with the 
substance of this contention that I am now concerned, but 
with its terms. Among the propositions which science bans is 
set down the following: “That when good authority has pro- 
nounced what is to be believed, and faith has accepted it, reason 
has no further duty.” From this it is clear that even if an 
authority be “good” it is our duty to criticize its teaching. But 


what is a “good” authority? Surely it can be nothing but one 


' Lay Sernons, p. 17. 
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which we have good reason to trust: one which, as we have 
reasonably convinced ourselves, is able to teach us better than 
we can teach ourselves. To say that in the name of reason we 
are to doubt its teachings, is to say that in that name we are to 
doubt our own reasoning, by which alone can the “goodness” 
of an authority be recognized. To say that we are to call an 
authority “good” and yet to doubt it, is to say that we are to 
believe and disbelieve it at the same time. 

It may perhaps be supposed that Professor Huxley means 
to deny the possibility of truth coming to us by authority which 
we cannot discover for ourselves. But in the first place we are 
at present engaged in examining the manner in which he argues, 
and if this be what he means, why does he not say so, and 
why does he give us instead a proposition contradicting itself 
in its own terms? In the second place the proposition suggested 
as a.substitute for his, and probably implied therein, would 
assuredly not lack difficulties of its own. It is to authority, 
and to it alone, that we owe by far the greater portion of what- 
ever knowledge we possess. If I desire to understand the 
structure of a cray-fish, I should be a fool if I did not prefer 
Professor Huxley’s book on the subject to what I might gather 
by my own researches. My faith in his teachings would 
assuredly be the best act of my reason. There is no man but 
has to rely on the teachings of some other man, in far more 
points than these wherein he can suffice for himself. And in 
matters of religious belief the whole question is whether there 
be knowledge to be had, beyond what we can ourselves discover ; 
whether our reason is capable of leading us to recognize a 
teacher whose knowledge is greater than our own. This is not 
the place to discuss whether there be such a teacher, or how he 
is to be found ; but if there be, and if our reason can lead us to 
him, instead of running counter to the methods of acquiring 
knowledge to which science trains us, it will but repeat the 
lesson which it teaches us every day, of the narrow limits within 
which our own faculties are confined, and the illimitable realms 
of truth beyond. 

In conclusion, be it remarked, that of no writer may we 
justly demand more rigid accuracy of argumentative method, 
than of Professor Huxley; for he it is, more than any other, 
who has proclaimed the superiority of the scientific school in 
this respect. Science, he has told us,' is synonymous with 


1 Critiques and Addresses, p. 250. 
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“exact knowledge,” it practises the intellect in the completest 
“form of induction:”! it “is nothing but ¢razned and organised 
common sense... . The man of science simply uses with scrupu- 
lous exactness, the methods which we all, habitually and at 
Moreover, conscious of the 


yo 


every moment, use carelessly. 
benefit of such training in himself, he pleads guilty to a 
“passion for clearness,” rendering him intolerant of its opposite, 
which is his motive for declining to “waste time” in discussing 
such “darkenings of counsel” as are offered him in the argu- 
mentation of so unscientific a thinker as Cardinal Newman.* 


J. G 
1 Lay Sermons, p. 65. * Jbid. pp. 77, 78. 
> Nineteenth Century, June, 1889, p. 950. 








The Writings of Ernest Renan. 


RENAN seems in some respects to stand in the same relation 
to the nineteenth century as Voltaire did to the eighteenth. 
Voltaire was the typical figure of his age of that light-hearted, 
corrupted, scoffing, irreligious, and witty eighteenth century, 
which was the highest expression of a civilization whose knell 
was already ringing, and which was soon to disappear in the 
storm of the Revolution. Renan is the embodiment of our 
century, which has placed science on its altar, which has 
denied the supernatural, which has denied the existence of 
an immortal soul, because it has “never felt it under its 
scalpel,” has decreed Christ a man and an impostor in 
the name of historical criticism, and has proclaimed the 
divinity of materialism and the infallibility of rationalism— 
but which has always been oppressed by the sense of the 
infinite, which has always felt a vague, sometimes irresistible, 
need of prayer that has drawn from it cries which rend the 
heart. The eighteenth century was stony-hearted, but the 
nineteenth, despite the pride of its reason, is warm-hearted. 
Voltaire was consistent in his scoffing, Renan was inconsistent 
in his negations. The philosophy of both was very slight; 
principles they had none, but both had the divine gift of style. 
Voltaire had wit, Renan had none. The nineteenth century 
was too much a compound of materialism and dream to be 
productive of wit. 

From the point of view of literature, Voltaire has an 
immense advantage over Renan; he possesses those qualities 
of style which render the writings of a man monumentum 
acre perennius, and go to make classics, while Renan, whose 
style is eminently living and human-like, whose phrase we 
sometimes feel throbbing like a pulse, will probably be 
reminded in the literature of the future solely by some 
of the graceful and deeply moving pages to be picked 


up here and there in his works. enan’s style has too 
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much the defects of his age. It has none of the purity and 
chasteness of ancient marble; the beauties it contains are 
not the beautiful which survives through centuries, but the 
present day Jdoulevardier conceptions of the beautiful which 
attract us and charm us, but which will have grown old to- 
morrow. It reflects too much and too essentially the passions 
and mannerisms of the day to survive long. Moreover, the 
alternation of prayer and sigolade which mars his pages will 
make them appear too often merely disgusting to the literary 
sense and artistic judgment of ages which shall not feel, labour, 
revolt, and yearn in the same manner as the human mind in the 
nineteenth century has felt, laboured, revolted, and yearned. 
Let an intelligent and cultured man of our own time read 
some of Renan’s most characteristic pages, and, if he is 
sincere, he will say the worm is already in them. As long as 
the French language exists, Voltaire will continue to exercise 
the ascendency of wit, because his wit is genuine. But 
Renan will never exercise the ascendency of science. His 
science is too transparently a sham, his scientific methods too 
obviously a trick, to have any serious influence on the thought 
of the future. “A mass of contradictions” may sway a certain 
class of contemporaries who are willing to be swayed by 
anything, but it is to presume too much upon the silliness of 
mankind to believe that succeeding generations will accept that 
as the gospel of truth. 

The life-work of M. Renan may be divided into two parts: 
his purely scientific works on Oriental questions, and his attack 
on Jesus Christ and Christianity in the name of science and 
philosophy. The same general defects run through both, viz., 
want of precision, absolute lack of synthetical power, incom- 
pleteness and discursiveness. That which is interesting to him is 
not truth, but the incidents and the excitement of a search after 
something which may or may not be truth. He sees in all things 
but ever-changing phenomena; the only reality for him is the 
ever-moving shade, he likes to dream over the nebulous origins 
of nations, and to allow his mind to speculate and wander. This 
may be very attractive, no doubt, and in certain cases may even 
prove useful, but it is not science. It is hardly one side of 
science, and if so the least satisfactory. In religious criticism he 
exhibits the same undecided spirit, only in a more exaggerated 
form; he is something like a pious sceptic. He ferociously 
attacks religious systems and proclaims the necessity of their 
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existence ; he pulls down the altar and the temple, and sitting 
on their ruins muses sadly in his own inimitable style over the 
heavenly beauty of what lies at his feet. He prides himself 
upon having dealt a fatal blow to the supernatural, and in the 
same breath claims to have contributed to the spread of the 
true Christian spirit. 

These defects, which are of the very essence of his genius, 
have vitiated and rendered thoroughly unsatisfactory even that 
part of his work which might have become of very great value 
to the scientific world, and which his earlier linguistic acquire- 
ments and the peculiar bent of his mind towards Oriental 
studies, which manifested itself in the first days of his theo- 
logical studies, seemed to promise would be really good. 
I do not mean to convey that his work on Semitic origins, on 
Phenician antiquities, on Language, do not contain valuable 
researches, great learning and ingenuity; but only that they 
are not as valuable as they might have been, and as the scientific 
world had a right to expect them to be. To make works of 
that kind truly valuable and trustworthy, an exact genius and 
a faculty of criticism, unimpaired by a too brilliant and wayward 
imagination, are required; and, as we have already seen, 
Renan’s genius was anything but exact, and his faculty of 
criticism, although keen, was too often sacrificed to the pleasure 
of making a beautiful phrase or of expounding a theory which 
had nothing to recommend it but that it had struck his fancy. 
His works on the Semitic languages are incomplete; they give 
us rather his view of the people than his view of the language ; 
we have comparative history, but not comparative philology ; 
we have his well-known picture of the Semitic genius with its 
monotheism, its simplicity and ingenuousness, its lack of the 
practical spirit which distinguishes the sons of Japhet, its 
theocracy, its intense lyrism, its impotence for epic and tragedy, 
its utter failure in artistic pursuits; but we seek in vain for 
an exposé of the systems of Semitic languages. Probably the 
writer himself did not see the incompleteness, the want of 
thoroughness of his work. The reports of his mission in 
Asia Minor are worth reading by students interested in those 
questions, and his book on Phenician Monuments is a sumptuous 
work. 

But it is not those philological studies and antiquarian 
researches which form the important part of M. Renan’s life- 
work. It is not by them that he has earned his world-wide 
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reputation, that he has asked his contemporaries and posterity 
to judge him, that he has elected to stand or fall. It is by his 
attack on Christianity and its Divine Founder, by the collection 
of volumes he has labelled Origins of Christianity. 

Whatever sincerity there may have been in M. Renan’s early 
difficulties, there is internal evidence in the first and worst 
volume of the series, the Vze de /ésus, that, when he penned 
that blasphemy, he had torn from himself the last shred of 
sincerity, and had bowed the head which had remained erect 
before the biddings of faith, low before an incoherent and 
ridiculous rationalism, of whose ridiculousness and incoherency 
he was perfectly aware. Men of the present day, even good 
Catholics, who have felt the withering breath of the spirit of 
doubt passing over our age, who have known revolts and 
yearnings undrcamed of by previous generations, who have seen 
faith and science set up against each other in what seemed to 
be deadly combat, who perhaps in an hour of despair have 
feverishly paced their room with Joubert, with the oppressive 
feeling that the moral world was crumbling around them, and 
that they themselves were tumbling over the ruins of their 
religious beliefs—these men who are but too common will, those 
who have found peace just as well as those who are still in the 
throes of their misery, have pitied Renan in his first difficulties, 
and have sympathized with his moral troubles. But it is 
impossible to feel any longer pity or sympathy for him 
when we see his conduct after he left St. Sulpice, and when 
we read his works. Instead of looking for a_ satisfactory 
solution of the difficulties which German exegesis had raised in 
his mind, and which the voice of conscience in him told him 
could certainly be solved, he listened to the voice of pride, 
which vividly painted to him the humiliation of having to 
recognize that he had made a mistake, that he—the best 
Hebrew and Oriental scholar at St.Sulpice—had been upset 
by difficulties which had not even shaken less brilliant and 
less talented young men. He listened to the Lzberté de 
Penser, which abused priests and religion, and advocated 
“enlightened rationalism,” instead of “blind faith in ludicrous 
impossibilities.”. He was induced early to contribute to that 
paper, and the flattery of its cditors and of its readers 
completed the work of pride. He saw the absurdity of 
rationalism, but rationalism was fashionable, and he attempted 
to persuade himself that its absurdity was pleasing to him and 
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congenial with his nature. His naturally religious spirit instinc- 
tively pushed him back towards the old faith, but he was 
ambitious and foresaw that success lay in flattering the public 
fancy of the hour till the propitious moment should come to 
startle it by a coup d’éclat, and at one stroke establish his 
reputation for ever. What future would there be for him if he 
were to go back to Catholicism? He had tasted the sweets of 
Parisian life and could no longer live the life of a Sulpician. 
Good-bye, then, to all genuine search after truth. From 1845 
to 1860 he elaborated the plan of his attack against Christianity. 
He received his inspiration direct from the Tiibingen school, in 
which the mythical theory of the origins of Christianity 
flourished. The best known representative of this school is 
Strauss, whose Life of Jesus had already shaken Renan so 
deeply when the latter was studying theology at St. Sulpice. 
Strauss’s hypothesis may be condensed as follows : 

In the course of its natural development, when the human 
mind has come to a new conception of religion, it does not 
conceive this religion in its simplicity and purity all at once. 
The human mind necessarily, and in obedience to laws which 
are inherent to itself, envelopes its new conception in mythical 
forms. The primitive Christian Church has not escaped this 
necessity. By a process of internal evolution, of which she was 
not herself conscious, she has come to embody into a man and 
condense in the shape of a story the religious idea which Jesus 
Christ had first expounded, or which he had done most to 
spread. She has successively, and always in obedience to that 
unconscious internal evolution, bestowed upon Jesus, not only 
the mythical forms which are found in all religions, viz., incar- 
nation, birth from a virgin, &c., but also all those which Jewish 
imagination since the Babylonian exile had taken pleasure in 
bestowing upon the expected Messiah. The Evangelists are not 
eye-witnesses of the facts they relate, nor even are they con- 
temporaries, but they are the sincere and believing editors of 
that mythical tradition. 

Renan soon discovered what he could do with such a theme 
The Tiibingen school were, in his opinion, a lot of talentless 
writers, without tact or literary culture and grace. In their 
heavy German way they had drawn the absurd conclusions of 
their principles, and, witless victims of a pitiless logic, had 
elected to stand by propositions which were untenable. They 
had thus frightened people away from theories, which presented 
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with less crudeness would have proved alluring to an age where 
belief is on the wane, where philosophic principles are weak, 
where the tendency is to an @ priori denial of the supernatural, 
and when the temptation to do away with religious duties and 
inconvenient religious principles is very strong, indeed over- 
whelming for many. The success which had attended Strauss’s 
book, despite its artistic and literary defects, and its outrageous 
exaggerations, was a sure sign of the run which would be made 
upon a graceful Frenchified presentment of it, where all crude- 
ness would be toned down, where the style would be attractive, 
where a misty atmosphere of piety would float round the whole, 
where the idol-breaker would bow down in the dust and reli- 
giously kiss the fallen god. Renan’s appointment on the Scientific 
Mission to Phenicia and Palestine, in 1860, gave him a splendid 
opportunity of putting his project into execution. He could 
thus acquire a local knowledge which books were powerless to 
give ; he would be enabled, in writing those pages on the sacred 
spots where Jesus lived and preached and died, to receive 
sensations which would stamp his work with a strange 
mysterious character, and to breathe through it something of 
the Oriental spirit. He did not go there to adore a God, but 
to reconstitute and recall before him the history of a man. 
He was laying down the foundation-stone of the Origins 
of Christianity, which he intended to become the bible of 
rationalism in all ages and in all climes. What he required 
was such personal knowledge of the country and its people, 
upon whom modern civilization has hardly left any traces, as 
would permit him to present to the world a picture of Jesus 
and the world He lived in, which would explain and prove 
that Christianity was only the work of a man, and that man 
more than half a lunatic to boot! 

Let us see therefore how rationalism through M. Renan has 
done its work, what is the result of its attempt to drive divinity 
and the supernatural out of the world, and how the Founder of 
Christianity appears as seen through its lenses. 

The Jesus of M. Renan is the son of a carpenter named 
Joseph and of his wife Mary; it was a matter of public 
knowledge in Nazareth, the place where they resided, that he 
was born there. He was a bright and intelligent, but strange 
child. He did not care much for his family ; his brothers and 
sisters—of whom M. Renan rather vaguely tells us there were 
many—hated him, and he certainly did not love them. He was 
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ignorant of book-learning, and read only the delicious book of 
the smiling, soft, sensuous, Galilean nature around him. As he 
grew up, he felt he was superior to his fellows, and preferred to 
keep by himself and dream dreams of happiness for himself 
and for the kindly people of his native city. Vague ideas of 
necessary reforms then began to take shape in his mind, and 
like all people haunted by ideas, he liked to talk about them. 
He was of very attractive appearance, one of those sweet, 
charming figures one comes across sometimes amongst the 
Jews, and as he talked very well, women loved to listen to him ; 
amongst men he did not find much sympathy, but he was very 
popular with women, to whom he spoke of God and religion 
and the Messiah who was soon to come to change the face of the 
earth. Little by little, as he worked up his own imagination, he 
came to believe himSelf that he was specially inspired by Heaven 
to preach an attractive religion which would make all men good. 
His fame as a preacher began to spread ; his family scoffed at 
him, and as he was too well known in Nazareth to successfully 
claim heavenly inspiration, he migrated to other parts of Galilee. 
His persuasive tones, and the sweet character of his doctrine, 
far more in accordance with Galilean character than the hard 
and terrible Law, gained him followers. He did not lay any 
claim to Divinity, he did not pretend he was the Messiah, he 
only by figure considered himself as the son of God. 

About that time he came by a strange ascete, who lived in the 
desert, preached penitence and fasting, and baptized. They had a 
friendly meeting, and Jesus was baptized by John. The followers 
of both formed one community, but from that time a marked 
change came over Jesus. He was no longer the sweet Galilean 
preacher. He had become “an ardent revolutionary, an anarchist 
such as a man could be who had no idea of civil government, 
announcing to his followers collisions with the police without 
suspecting for a moment that there was anything to be ashamed 
of in that, trying to realize in this world a chimerical ideal, a 
fantastical kingdom of God, which was in reality the triumph of 
the ‘have not’s’ and the destruction of wealth and power and 
authority.”! Women, who had been the main agents of his 
first successes, now very nearly lost him. They insisted on 
seeing in him the Messiah, and attributing to him the most 
wonderful doings. They invented his birth at Bethlehem, and 
a genealogy from David, in order to answer the Messianic 
1 Vie de Jésus, pp. 115—127. Third Edit. 
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characters given by the prophets, and wanted him to perform 
miracles. He resisted, however, and continued his preaching, 
which had indeed more than a touch of genius: witness his two 
divinely inspired sayings, Reddite Cesari que sunt Cesaris et 
que sunt Det Deo, “‘a word which means the separation of the 
spiritual from the temporal, and which has laid down the 
foundations of true liberalism and true civilization;” and 
the prophecy to the Samaritan woman, Quza venit hora quando 
neque in monte hoc neque in Jerosolymis adorabitts Patrem. ... 
Sed venit hora et nunc est quando veri adoratores adorabunt 
. Patrem in spiritu et veritate, for “on the day on which he 
uttered that word he was truly the son of God. He founded 
pure worship, which has no country and no fixed hour, the 
worship which will be that of all noble men through all times. 
On that day his religion was not only the good religion of 
mankind, it was religion in the absolute.” Jesus’s popularity 
was growing day by day. His reputation of miracle-performer 
was forced upon him ; it is true he offered no great resistance, 
but he in no way sought it. He went to Jerusalem, but he was 
badly received there ; the scepticism and scoffing of its worldly- 
wise population wounded him deeply. He therefore, by a natural 
impulse, threw himself into extreme politics, and founded the 
school of “transcendant contempt.” The Law of Moses shall 
be abolished, and he himself shall abolish it. Well, the Messiah 
has come, and he is the Messiah. Henceforth, carried away by 
the vertiginous increase of his enthusiasm, urged on by the 
necessities of a predication more and more excited, Jesus is no 
longer free. He belongs to his role and in a sense to mankind. 
“At times his reason seemed to give way.” “The witty and 
joyful moralist of former days has become the gloomy giant 
whom a sort of oppressive presentiment throws away daily 
farther and farther from the human kind.” This is the time 
when he pitilessly lashes his countrymen, and “imprints upon 
them those everlasting stigmas which after eighteen centuries 
are still coagulated in the wound ;” when he preaches that 
“exalted morality which, expressed in hyperbolical language of 
frightful energy, concealed a grave danger for the future, when, 
in the midst of a settled and calm society, that morality of the 
hours of crises would have no longer any applicability.” It is 
then that his friends, despairing of winning over Jerusalem to 
the new Prophet, designed to strike the city by a great miracle, 
and contrived the spurious resurrection of Bethany, of all 
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complicity in which, however, M. Renan magnanimously acquits 
Jesus. Things had now come to such a pass that the alternative 
forced itself upon all that either Jesus or Judaism would have to 
disappear. The Law was formal ; all the venerable priests and 
honest magistrates condemned Jesus to death. All his disciples 
abandoned him, and he was crucified. The presence of his 
mother did not soothe the bitterness of the last hour. John 
boasted later on of a courage which he had not, for he was not 
at the foot of the Cross. Jesus died probably from the rupture 
of a blood-vessel, as he was of too delicate a nature to live two 
or three days upon the cross, as crucified people often did. He 
was hurriedly put into the sepulchre—the intention being to 
inter him more properly at the earliest opportunity—and a 
large stone was placed before the entrance. When his disciples 
came back after the Sabbath the stone had been removed, and 
the body was gone. How? No one will ever know, since we 
have no documentary evidence. “It may be said, however, 
that the powerful imagination of Mary of Magdala played on 
that occasion a capital role. O divine power of love! Holy 
moments, when the passion of a visionary woman gives the 
world a God risen from the dead!” 

This is the Jesus of M. Renan as faithfully as the rationalist’s 
conception of the Founder of Christianity can be briefly pre- 
sented. When putting down the Vze de /ésus, one does not 
know at which to wonder most: the impudence of the attack, 
or the obvious impotence of M. Renan’s personage to do what 
Jesus Christ has done. The womanly man with a great and 
original genius; the sensuous preacher who “loved Mary of 
Magdala because of her languor” and yet preached and 
practised an angelic purity which is and always will be the 
admiration of the world ; the impostor who duped the credulity 
and simplicity of his countrymen by spurious miracles; the 
madman who worked himself into a frenzy and succeeded in 
goading the priests and magistrates into condemning him to 
death “in order to save the Law ”—this is the man who abolished 
the Law, in whose name the gods of the Pagan world disappeared, 
upon whose word rests the Church which has faced unmoved the 
attacks of centuries, which has survived the sword of persecution 
and the intoxication of triumph over the whole world, the days 
of storm and the corrupting days of peace and prosperity, which 
superstition has not strangled, and which has passed unscathed 
the dissolving test of science. Did it not strike the writer of the 
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Vie de Jésus that to attribute to his Jesus that which we see with 
our own eyes and which we attribute to the God-Man was 
propounding a problem harder to solve than the Divinity of 
Christ, admitting a miracle more astounding than any which 
Christ performed, asking an act of faith in the absurd ? M. Renan 
himself felt a vague terror when he came to the end of his 
work. His invocation of Jesus on the Cross could not have 
been addressed to zs Jesus; he forgot for one moment the 
pages he had just written, and his cry is that festzmonium anime 
naturaliter christiane, which will force itself out of even the 
rationalist’s heart. 

But the fundamental defect just exposed is not the only one 
in the Vze de Jésus. The work is undertaken in the name of 
historical criticism, and yet the most absolute ignorance and 
contempt of the rules of historical criticism are displayed from 
the very first pages. This may seem a too sweeping assertion, 
but let any one with a knowledge of history and _ historical 
methods take up the Vie de Jésus and read, and he will see for 
himself that it is strictly accurate. For instance, what foundation 
is there in the Gospel, which is ¢4e documentary evidence con 
cerning the Life and teachings of Jesus, for M. Renan’s concep- 
tion of Jesus as a “sweet, mellifluous preacher” in Galilee, and 
as a “gloomy giant” in Jerusalem? Can the evolution from the 
one to the other which M. Renan presents to us be traced in 
the Evangelists? Did not Jesus condemn the hypocrites, the 
avaricious, the contemners of the spirit of Law as strongly in 
Galilee as He ever did in Jerusalem? Did He not preach the 
same doctrine on the shores of the lake that He did within the 
walls of the city? And when the end was near, when He wept 
over Jerusalem which did not know Him, did He not show all 
the kindness of His Heart, all the Divine sweetness of His 
character in words which can hardly be paralleled by anything 
He said in the midst of the enchanting Galilean nature? And 
if that be the case, what right had M. Renan, in attempting to 
reconstruct the scene at nineteen hundred years’ distance, to alter 
the meaning and the text of contemporary documents, in order 
to make them countenance his theories and hypotheses? Is that 
the method of historical criticism ? 

It is not the place here to criticize the book in detail and to 
refute it, yet I beg the reader’s patience for a few specimens of 
M. Renan’s methods. We will take one from the first page. 
He holds that Jesus was born in Nazareth, and explains in a 
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note that the census alleged by the Evangelist to have been 
taken at the time of the Nativity was not taken at that time. 
It is an anachronism. The census of Quirinus took place in the 
year 37 of the era of Actium, or ten years after the birth of 
Jesus. The historians who speak of a census at the time of the 
Nativity are posterior to St. Luke, and copied him. Well, let 
us go to history and to the monuments. All savants have 
heard of the “Marble of Ancyra”—that lapidary testament of 
Augustus which he had ordered to be engraved upon marble 
columns after his death and which was so engraved '—which 
was discovered some fifty or sixty years ago. That testament 
mentions three censuses ordered by Augustus Cesar. The first 
in the year 726 of Rome, the third in the year 767. Neither of 
these could be the one referred to by St. Luke: the former is 
anterior by twenty-eight years, and the latter posterior by some 
fourteen years to the Birth of Christ. It is the second therefore 
which must be the one mentioned by the Evangelist. The 
Evangelist implies that the census was ordered in the name of 
Augustus alone (Eaizt edictum a Cesare Augusto). The first 
and the third were in the names of Augustus and his colleague 
for the time being—Agrippa for the first, Tiberius for the third. 
Says the inscription on the “Marble of Ancyra,” which even a 
rationalist cannot hold to have been inspired by St. Luke: 
“(Alteru)m. Consulari. cum. imperio. lustrum. solus. feci. (C.) 
Censorin. (o. et. C.) Asinio. Cos. quo. lustro. censa. sunt. civium. 
romanorum. (capita.) quadragiens. centum. millia. et. ducenta. 
triginta. tria. millia.’* Now Censorinus and Asinius were 
consuls in the year 746 of Rome, or precisely one year before 
the Birth of Christ. This is conclusive, for the census could 
not be taken in such a far away province as Judea much less 
than a year after it had been taken in Rome and Italy. 

But this inscription, the authenticity of which M. Renan 
impugns in the note referred to above, is not the only testi- 
mony to the truth of the Evangelist. Had M. Renan, when 
he asserted that only two censuses took place under Augustus, 
heard of an historian called Suetonius, who wrote a Life of 
Augustus, in the 27th chapter of which he says: Censum 
popult ter egit, primum ac tertium cum collega, medium solus ? 
Even admitting that Suetonius, who lived in the first and 


1 Suetonii Augustus, cap. IOI. 
2 Second column, 5, Ces. August. Index rerum a se gestarum, edidit A. W. 
Zumpt, 1845, p. 30. 
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second centuries of the present era, had any knowledge of the 
writings of an obscure Jewish enthusiast named Luke, in the 
name of common sense what man can believe that that Roman 
historian asserted erroneously, on the authority of what must 
have seemed to him a nobody, and even worse, a Jewish 
religious fool, that a census of the whole Empire had been 
taken little more than a hundred years before he wrote? And 
what of Tacitus’ testimony to Augustus’ testament,' and what 
of Dio Cassius ?? Had these writers received their inspiration 
from St. Luke? What reliance can we place upon historical 
criticism which ignores contemporary historians and monuments 
in order to deny an established historical fact of the importance 
of a census of the Roman Empire? We may dismiss the 
allegation which is freely made that the historians have been 
tampered with by subsequent Christian copyists. Quod gratis 
asseritur gratis negatur.- Till some serious attempt has been 
made to prove the possibility of such tampering, we may 
consider the allegation as nonsensical as it is ridiculous. It 
is strange that this wonderful discovery was not made till the 
Tiibingen school and M. Renan required it to prove that Christ 
was not born at Bethlehem. 

Space compels me to limit my references. As another 
instance of M. Renan’s methods, it may be mentioned that 
M. Renan extends the Public Life of Jesus to five years, 
without giving any reason for this. It probably struck his 
fancy that five years afforded a more likely period for Jesus’ 
evolution from the sweet moralist of Galilee to the fire-eating 
Messiah of Jerusalem, and gave scope for a more artistically 
complete picture than the traditional three years. Of course 
this is one of the recognized methods of historical criticism! 

M. Renan denies that Jesus ever performed a miracle. He 
holds that popular gossip greatly exaggerated, before and after 
His Death, the number of alleged miraculous occurrences. 
“It is impossible,” he says, “to distinguish, in the tiresome 
enumeration of the Evangelists, miracles which were gratuitously 
attributed to Jesus by public opinion, from miracles in which 
he consented to play a role.” But of course “criticism does 
not feel any embarrassment in the presence of those historical 
phenomena.” All that was the result of imposture and imagina- 
tion. The miracle of the loaves and fishes, so circumstantially 
related by the four Evangelists, is dismissed with the following 


1 Annales, lib. i. c. 2. 3 Lib. Ivi. ch. 33. 
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characteristic phrase: “After the death of John the Baptist, 
Jesus, afraid of being disturbed by the authorities, withdrew 
to the desert. Many people followed him. Thanks to extreme 
frugality, the saintly crowd managed to live on very little food. 
People generally believed that they saw a miracle in that.” 
What inconvenient fact cannot be explained away in that fashion 
in spite of all contemporary evidence. And if this is one of 
the acknowledged methods of historical criticism, what becomes 
of history? Yet in M.Renan’s opinion historical criticism of 
this kind is a- deadly weapon with which to attack the Divine 
origin of Christianity. 

M. Renan admits the authenticity of John’s Gospel, while 
making reserves and characteristically claiming the distinct 
right to take what pleases him and reject what for the moment 
goes against his purpose. He had therefore to deal with the 
resurrection: of Lazarus. He could admit or reject the alleged 
resurrection. He did nothing of the kind, but built up an 
explanation of his own which had the great historical merit 
of being neither a substantiated denial and disproof of an 
alleged occurrence, nor an attested or even suggested possible 
explanation of any historian. Jesus, according to this explana- 
tion, was not making any progress in the favour of the people 
of Jerusalem. His followers were at a loss to know what to 
do. Only a miracle could make him popular, and his friend 
Lazarus was very ill. The passionate and unscrupulous devotion 
of Mary and Martha saved the situation. Lazarus, when he 
got a little better, was induced to be wrapped in a shroud, 
bound with funeral bands and put into a sepulchre. Jesus 
was then called and led to the sepulchre by the two sisters. 
He really thought Lazarus was dead and he wept. The people 
around him took his agitation for the shiver which in popular 
imagination preceded the performance of a miracle. He asked 
to see his friend for the last time; the stone was removed, and 
Lazarus came out. So the people believed in his resurrection, 
and Jesus, who quickly saw what use he could make of the 
fact, wisely kept silent and did not protest. M. Renan, 
however, does not seem to have had much faith in his explana- 
tion. Between the first and thirteenth edition of the Vze de 
Jésus, he discovered that Lazarus was a completely mythical 
personage. Therefore in the later editions, the little comedy 
of the resurrection was omitted, and the fact explained as 
follows: Lazarus and Simon the Leper, who owned the house 
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where Mary and Martha lived, and who was no relation of 
theirs, are one and the same person. One day that Jesus had 
been telling in the house a favourite apologue of his about 
Dives and Lazarus, and that his friends had been asking him 
for a miracle, he said something to the effect that they were 
hard of heart and unbelievers, and that even if Lazarus— 
meaning of course the Lazarus of the apologue he had been 
telling—were to come back from the dead they would not be 
converted. Popular imagination and gossip converted that into 
an assertion that Lazarus had risen from the dead, and that 
Simon the Leper was the man thus raised. In my opinion, 
from a purely rationalistic point of view, this second interpre- 
tation is even less satisfactory than the first. But then it satisfied 
M. Renan’s acute sense of historical criticism. 

There may be a strange fascination for certain natures—as 
there was for M. Renan—in considering history as a mere field 
for hypotheses, and in building therein brilliant and ephemeral 
structures, the sight of which pleases the busy and unthinking 
generation which passes by without perceiving their baselessness 
and unreality ; but this is not history, and it is a mere abuse 
of words to call it historical criticism. M.Renan’s methods 
must have been the delight of all adversaries who could keep 
their temper, and the sweet innocence of his arbitrary dealings 
with documents which he regards as authentic, no less than 
his numerous self-contradictions, must have been the despair 
of all the serious rationalists who regarded him as the most 
authoritative expounder of their principles. [I am not sure 
that he did not perceive himself that he was most effectively 
ruining his case. 

We have seen above some striking instances of M. Renan’s 
dealings with the Evangelists. Readers of the Vze de Jésus, and 
indeed of all his series of the Origins of Christianity, will wonder 
what canon, if not mere fancy and the necessity of having docu- 
mentary evidence to suit his purpose, presided over his choice of 
authorities. They will be particularly struck by the airy way in 
which he informs them without further explanation that such a 
verse is an obvious interpolation, that St. Luke was mistaken when 
he related that a certain event happened at a particular time, that 
St. John relates a fact which is not wholly imaginary but which 
the exaltation and feverishness of the Evangelist has trans- 
formed zz ‘foto, and so forth. Once more, if such methods were 
adopted by historians, what would become of history and what 
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construction could not be put upon any fact however plain and 
undeniable ? 

And what are we to say when this is the “historical 
criticism” by means of which Jesus Christ is attempted to be 
dragged down from the altar and the Christian religion deprived 
of its Divine origin? What are we to say of those who appeal 
from the “absurdity of the supernatural” to the “light and 
guidance of reason,” and dismiss the supernatural upon such 
specimens of clumsy and dishonest reasoning? His Vze de Jésus 
is the foundation-stone of M. Renan’s theory of the human 
origin of Christianity. Owing to the greatness of his task, to 
the place his subject occupies in the history of the world, one 
would have supposed that the most rigid historical criticism 
would have guided the author. Yet even M. Renan’s followers 
must recognize that the Vie de Jésus as a piece of historical 
criticism is a feeble, even worthless performance. It is decidedly 
inferior, always from the same point of view, to Strauss’s Life 
of Jesus. It has one merit, however, which even more than the 
blasphemous character of it has made its fortune—the style. 
It is beautifully written and, despite some too declamatory 
passages and occasional metaphors and phrases in very bad 
taste, it will probably remain as the most characteristic and 
best effort of that kind of artistic literature which has sprung 
from the romanticism of the beginning of the century and 
of which Renan was the best living and probably the last 
representative. 

After having demonstrated to his own apparent satisfaction 
that the Founder of Christianity was no God, M. Renan’s 
undertaking to explain the human origins of Christianity was 
not even half completed. The brutal fact stood before him 
that twelve ignorant Galilean fishermen had conquered the 
world and had exacted from it an allegiance which after almost 
two thousand years still lasts. He had to show us how these 
men, whom in his Vie de Jésus he had depicted to us with 
so much vividness as hopelessly ignorant, superstitious and 
intellectually worthless—obviously for the immediate purpose 
of explaining how a man like his Jesus could so successfully 
impose upon them and make them believe in His Divinity and 
Messianic office—how such men could draw up from their 
Master’s teachings, which were so much above their intellectual 
level, the code of Christianity, which M. Renan himself has 
described as “the highest creation of the conscience of man, the 
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most beautiful rule of perfect life which any moralist has ever 


of the human 
of the twelve 


ignorant idiots, whose Messiah had just died on the Cross, 


nor the sages 


and learned and powerful of the world had succeeded in doing, 
M. Renan has written Les Apétres, St. Paul, and, in order to 
follow the prosecution of their work by their successors, Les 
Evangiles de la seconde génévation Chrétienne, L’ Eglise Chrétienne, 
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immediately following the death of Jesus is a blank; that the 
Apostles, contrary to what might have been expected from 
them, were not scattered by the Crucifixion; that they were 
driven mad by terror and had hallucinations in which they 
believed they saw their risen Master; that a violent storm 
which surprised them one day whilst they were collected in a 
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made them believe that the Holy Ghost had descended upon 
them, and so forth. All hypotheses which are not particularly 
remarkable for coherency or for possibility, and which if 
admitted would certainly imply a strange preparation for the 
work of founding Christianity and converting the world. If 
the madness of such an intellectually superior Man as Jesus 
drove him to the gibbet, how is it that the particular silliness 
and weak-mindedness which kept the Apostles in such blind 
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The principal cause of the triumph of Christianity according 
to M. Renan, was the beauty of Christ’s doctrine and its 
superiority over the disgraced and discredited forms of religion 
which then held sway over the world. There was nothing in 
the new religion which was not human, and there were none 
but natural causes which helped its progress. We must, there- 
fore, come to the conclusion that the triumph of Christianity 
was only an accident, and that any body of doctrine as good as 
the one propounded by Jesus would have established itself if it 
had been preached. It being admitted that there was no Divine 
intervention to help the progress of the new religion, it also 
naturally follows that that religion has the better chance of 
success which is preached by learned and illustrious men, and 
which has the influence of a great school to sustain it. Now 
M. Renan himself never tires of comparing Jesus’ teaching with 
the.doctrines of the Alexandrian school which recognized Philo, 
a contemporary of Jesus, as its head. Philo’s code of morals and 
doctrines are, if we are to believe M. Renan, quite as admirable 
as Jesus’s, and M. Renan is probably not quite sure himself that 
the world would not have fared better if the writings of the 
Alexandrian philosopher had established themselves instead of 
the Bible. If Christianity was a purely human work, there was 
therefore no intrinsic reason why it should have triumphed 
over Philonism. In what, according to M. Renan, is the 
essential part of the new religion, there was no very great 
difference between Philo and Jesus, and as they were contem- 
poraries, the conditions of the society upon which they acted 
were the same. There was a difference, however, in the means 
and influences at the disposal of the two preachers. Jesus was 
an obscure Jewish artisan, not free from the suspicion of 
madness, and his supporters were some foolish and ignorant 
women and twelve gaping idiots who believed in his Divinity. 
Philo was an illustrious philosopher supported by a school of 
distinguished followers. His fame was world-wide ; the Roman 
Senate had ordered his works to be put in the public libraries, 
and posterity has said of him in the Latin of the decadence: Vel 
Plato philonizat, vel Philo platonizat. Philonism ought, therefore, 
to be now the religion of the world. Yet it is Christianity has 
triumphed. It is the Galilean artisan has vanquished, while the 
illustrious philosopher's name is unknown to the people, and his 
influence has died with himself. It is the twelve idiots whose 
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Church, while the names of the distinguished followers who 
formed the Alexandrian school cannot be traced. M. Renan 
professes to tell us the reason why in his book on the Apostles. 
As a specimen of his convincing arguments and_ strong 
reasoning, the following two phrases may do. About St. Paul, 
the “ugly little Jew” whom M. Renan particularly hates, he writes 
in his Preface: “There is nothing falser than an opinion which 
it has become fashionable to hold in our days and according to 
which Paul is the true founder of Christianity ;” and in the 
body of the book: “He (St. Paul) opens a new path to 
Christianity. If Christianity had been left in the hands of 
idiotic Apostles locked up in a conventicle of visionaries and 
leading life in common, it would have died without leaving any 
memory behind.” Which is which? Of course this satisfactorily 
explains how Christianity came to be. 

We have now come to the last work of Renan connected 
with his Origins of Christianity, viz., L’Histoire du Peuple 
d’Isvaél. It is intended to present the evolution of religious 
thought in the Jewish race which resulted in the form of religion 
called Judaism, from which Christianity has in turn been evolved. 
This part of the Origins of Christianity ought naturally to have 
come before the Lzfe of Jesus and the Afostles, but M. Renan 
wanted to strike a blow at Jesus Christ first, and he was 
conscious that the reception that would be given to a Life of 
Jesus as he conceived it, might not be given to a dull book on 
the nebulous period of the history of Israel. The spirit which 
animates this history does not differ from that which inspired the 
works we have just examined. Neither does the method which 
has presided over its compilation. This method M. Renan 
does not leave his readers to the trouble of discovering for 
themselves. He explains it with an engaging candour in the 
first page of the first volume. “In the history of the origins of 
peoples,” he writes, “the question is not to discover facts, but to 
picture for ourselves the different ways in which events may 
have happened.” Always the sacrosanctity of hypothesis, always 
the negation of facts, always the apotheosis of fancy, always the 
same substitution of a showy bubble to the solid monuments 
which ages gone by have left us! According to M. Renan, the 
religion of Israel did not exist from the first in its entirety. It 
was slowly evolved. Even so late as the year 1000 B.Cc., Judaism 
did not exist. It reaches its last stage in the beginning of the 
reign of Ezechias, and “Josias and Esdras endow it with a 
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sectarian organization of marvellous solidity.” The work of 
evolution and organization is completed about 450 B.c. In the 
beginning, when the Beni-Israel are still only a little tribe who 
have pitched their tent in a lost corner of Syria, their religious 
vocation is not indicated by anything. They are like their 
neighbours and have a local god whom they adore under the 
name of Iahvé. But they are particularly hard-headed and 
have a burning desire of equality and justice forall. It is only 
at the time of the Patriarchs that the destiny of Israel begins to 
shape itself. 

Other nations, Greece for instance, had despised the lowly 
and had not felt the need of a just God. “Israel,” writes 
M. Renan, “never acquiesced in the bad government of the 
world under the rule of a God reputed just. Its sages flew 
into a passion at the sight of the abuses of which the world is 
full. The death of a bad man in honoured old age, in the 
midst of peacefulness and wealth, excited rage in their breasts. 
From the ninth century B.c., the Prophets give to this idea 
the proportions of a dogma. The Jewish Prophets are fiery 
pamphleteers, whom we would call to-day socialists and 
anarchists. They are fanatic of social justice, and proclaim 
from the house-tops that if the world is not just or capable 
of becoming just, it is better it were destroyed—a very false 
doctrine but very fruitful, since like all desperate doctrines, 
like the Russian Nihilism of to-day for instance, it produces 
heroism and a great awakening of the forces of man. 
Iahvé, the local god of Israel, now passes through a complete 
transformation. He becomes the universal God who has made 
heaven and earth. He becomes, above all, a God of Justice— 
a thing which national gods, of all necessity partial to their 
clients, never are. The entry of moral into religion has become an 
accomplished fact.” The God of David, according to M. Renan, 
is still the local Iahvé! One wonders whether M. Renan 
ever read the Psalms? But according to M. Renan, the process 
of natural evolution of the religious idea peculiar to Israel, 
slowly goes on. “The work of Israel, like all human works, 
has been accomplished by means of violence and perfidy, in 
the midst of oppositions and passions and numberless crimes. 
The Jewish spirit has drawn its strength from its less sympa- 
thetic characteristics, viz. its fanaticism and its tendency to 
exclusiveness.” It is during the exile, when the daughters of 
Israel sang the songs of home super flumina Babylonis, and in 
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the midst of their tears dimly saw the liberator of the future, 
that the Messianic idea took root and began to develope itself, 
which was to render possible the pretentions and the work of 
Jesus, and the establishment of Christianity. The published 
volumes of the Histoire du Peuple d'Israél \eave us at the 
return from exile, but it is authoritatively announced that the 
work has been completed. 

All the literary and critical defects which we have urged against 
M. Renan’s previous works are to be found in the Histoire du 
‘ Peuple d’Israil in an exaggerated form. The unsteady imprint of 
the failing hand is visible upon them, particularly upon the last. 
Moreover, M. Renan has here developed to an annoying degree 
the system of making rapprochements and comparisons between the 
events he relates and certain movements of our times. The reader 
will have noticed this in the passage quoted above. Apart 
from the impropriety of such comparisons in a historical work 
like the one the Histoire du Peuple d’Israil professes to be, 
they constitute a crime against literary gracefulness and tact, 
and an indefensible violation of the rules of art which M. Renan 
had always sought to follow and to which he had already 
sacrificed even truth when it came in to shatter his artistic 
conceptions. But the spirit of these comparisons is still more 
to be condemned than even the fact of their existence. They. 
constitute in the whole a naked apology for socialism and 
anarchism, and plainly tell the governments of the day that 
their duty is to encourage, or at least not to interrupt, those 
who preach the overthrow of society, and possibly, by implication, 
the Prophets of the New Order who have abandoned the 
played out predication by word of mouth for the more impressive 
predication by dynamite bombs. But let us listen to M. Renan 
defending himself and his method in the Preface to the third 
volume of the work we are dealing with: “The history of 
ancient Judaism,” he writes, “is the place where we best see 
the opposition of political and social questions. The thinkers 
of Israel were the first who revolted against the injustice of 
the world, and who declined to submit to the inequalities, the 
abuses, and the privileges without which there can be no army 
and no solid society. They endangered the existence of their 
small nation, but founded the religious edifice which, under the 
names of Judaism, Christianism, and Islamism, has sheltered 
humanity to this day. There is in that a lesson over which 
modern peoples could not meditate too much. Nations which 
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shall devote themselves to social questions shall perish; but if 
the future belongs to those questions, happy shall be those who 
die for the triumph of the cause. About 500 B.C. every common- 
sense man in Jerusalem was furious against the Prophets who 
rendered impossible military action and diplomacy. And yet 
what a pity if those sublime madmen had been lodged in jail ! 
Jerusalem would have gained, perhaps, to be a little longer 
the capital of an insignificant kingdom. It never would have 
become the religious capital of mankind.” Avis a gui de droit. 
Let nations who ambition the settlement of the social question’ 
never lodge in jail the “new prophets,” even though they 
should render impossible military action and diplomacy. This 
is what M. Renan has discovered in the history of Israel, and 
this is practically the last message he gave to his age before 
going to his rest in the Panthéon. 

There is a third part of M. Renan’s life-work which has not 
the importance of the two we have examined, but which never- 
theless ought not to be overlooked. It is made up of his 
Dialogues Philosophiques and his Drames, in which he plays 
the same havoc with decency and morality that he has 
attempted to play with the Divinity of Christ. There he is 
cynic, pessimist, and disgustingly immoral. His whole con- 
ception of religion, as we have seen, is steeped in the senses ; 
but in the Dialogues and the Drames sensuality itself is literally 
raised to the rank of a religion. When the most typical of 
them all—L’Addesse de Jouarre—appeared a few years ago, 
there was a general outcry against it, even in Paris. M. Renan 
was very much annoyed at the adverse criticism passed upon 
his effusion, and explained that he had been misunderstood, 
and that his work ought to have been taken in the allegorical 
sense! Something like the Song of Songs of his Rationalistic 
Bible, I presume. Truly that woman who takes the immediate 
prospect of death as the opportunity and the excuse for 
abandoning the virtue of a life-time, that abbess who gives 
herself up body and soul to a lover on the eve of her being 
dragged to the guillotine, is the faithful impersonation of 
M. Renan’s teaching. Lay her on your altar, now, you who 
swear by the Vze de /ésus. She is the spiritual daughter of 
the Jesus you acknowledge. She has fallen, but it was because 
Vhumil ation est nécessaire a la femme. La Nature la voulu. 
M. Renan makes no difficulty about bowing before her polluted 
body. He almost sets her up as an example, because she has 
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fallen through love and /’amour est la révélation de l’infint, la 
lecon qui nous enseigne le divin. 


We have seen M. Renan’s work. According to himself, he 

has struck down the fetichs which encumbered the scene, he 
has cleared away the mists and dissipated the illusions. And 
what is the reality he has in store for us? “In a word,” he 
wrote last year, “although the knowledge of facts has been 
immensely increased by the ceaseless work of the nineteenth 
century, the destiny of man has become more obscure than 
ever. And what is even more grave, unless we should go back 
to credulity, we cannot find the means of giving to mankind 
a catechism which it would accept. It is possible, therefore, 
that the crumbling down of idealistic beliefs should quickly 
follow the crumbling down of belief in the supernatural, and 
that a real lowering of the. moral tone of humanity should take 
place on the very day humanity has perceived the reality of 
things. By the hammering into his head of a number of 
chimeras, the good gorilla called man had been induced to 
make an astonishing moral effort ; when the chimeras are taken 
away the artificial energy which they generated disappears. . . 
I confess it frankly, I cannot see how we can build up without 
the old dreams the foundations of a noble and happy life.”? 
And in his last published work? he writes again: “An un- 
measurable lowering of the moral and perhaps intellectual 
faculties would follow the disappearance of religion.” 

The absurdity and criminal folly of M. Renan’s life’s work 
is only placed in more striking relief by the fact that after 
this frank confession of the impotence of rationalism to 
lead us to anything higher than the death-bed of an Abbesse 
de Jouarre, he should write such phrases as the following: 
“Let us continue to enjoy the supreme gift which has been 
bestowed upon us, viz. to be and to contemplate reality. 
Science will always be the satisfaction of the highest desire of 
nature—curiosity,” or, “Let us live in peace and quietness. 
Before a thousand years have passed away, the world will have 
discovered a substitute for coal, and let us hope a substitute 
also for human virtue and morality.” 

In the name of historical criticism and of rationalism, he 
would have the human race “carefully wrap the old faith in the 
purple shroud where the dead gods sleep,” and for what? For 


- Avenir de la Science (Preface). 2 Feuillets détaches (Preface). 
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that which he acknowledges to be intellectual and moral 
anarchy, for the transformation of the world into a cavern of 
wild beasts. 

All those who believe in religion will be thankful to M. Renan 
for the sincerity with which he has exposed the consequences 
of his doctrines. He has not attempted to picture for those 
who followed him an earthly paradise as the result of the world 
turning round to their views and putting them into practice. 
He has brutally told them, with a suspicion of mocking con- 
tempt in his voice, that they were driving to the abyss, and his 
oft-repeated assurance that in “a thousand years the world will 
have discovered a substitute for coal and for human virtue and 
morality,” only adds to the cruelty of the performance. He 
has preached Rationalism and has demonstrated it as conclu- 
sively as, and more convincingly than, any Christian apologist, 
to be*but a sham and a fraud. He has told us we were the 
dupes of a gross illusion, and he has shown us at the same time 
that what he chosed to call a “gross illusion” was the founda- 
tion of the moral law, the essential element to the existence of 
society, viz., the religious spirit in man. 

In conclusion, on the monument which M. Renan has passed 
his life in building, we cannot do better than inscribe his own 
candid appreciation of the work to which he had devoted 
himself: Petztes sciences conjecturales qui se défont sans cesse 
apres s’étre faites et qu'on négligera dans cent ans. 


J. G. COLCLOUGH. 
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I START with one of those coincidences, the frequent occurrence 
of which makes us say that the world is very small. A friend 
of mine sent me an account cut from a Protestant newspaper of 
the dances before the Blessed Sacrament at Seville, and asked 
me for the history of this curious ceremony to satisfy an 
inquiring Anglican. All I knew was that there had been an 
effort on the part of an Archbishop of Seville to suppress it, and 
that it was said that the choir-boys had been taken to Rome 
and had executed their dance before the Pope of that day, who 
had been so pleased with it that he had given it his approbation. 
Of the origin of the dance I knew nothing. I was on my way 
to Echternach, to visit the tomb of St. Willibrord, and I begged 
one of the Bollandist Fathers to meet me at the station at 
Brussels, and to bring with him any little book that he could 
find respecting Echternach. He brought me the very curious 
and rare tract, De saltatoria que Epternact quotannis celebratur 
supplicatione, cum praevits in choreas sacras antmadverstonibus, 
by Dr. Bintherim,! which was published at Dusseldorf in 1848. 
The first thing that I saw in it was some account of the choir 
dance at Seville. I have not succeeded since in finding 
anything better, but, I am sorry to say, that as far as Seville is 
concerned, it added but little to my knowledge. 

That little about the Seville dance I may as well say here, 
as I shall have no convenient occasion later. On Corpus Christi 
and the Immaculate Conception, within the octaves of both 
feasts, and on the three days of Carnival, twelve choir-boys 
dance before the Blessed Sacrament—two sixes, and they are 
called /os seises by the people. They are dignified little acolytes, 
brought up at St. Isidore’s College, and when the Canons of the 
Cathedral wear copes, so do they. When they dance they wear 


1 Much of the information must have been furnished by Father Joseph Van der 
Moere, S.J., the author of the Bollandist Zzfe of St. Teresa, as the tract appears in 
De Backer under the name of Father Van der Moere. 
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avery picturesque medizval costume, white silk breeches and 
red coats on Corpus Christi, blue on the Immaculate Conception. 
They have a hat of the same colour, with a feather in it, which 
hat they carry under their arm while they dance, and during 
the alternate verses of the hymn to which they dance, they put 
their hats on, to use their hands for castanets. The dance lasts 
about twenty minutes each time, and it used to be not only in 
the choir before the altar, the Archbishop’s throne and the 
Chapter, but in the open air during processions before the 
magistrates and judges. 

It is curious that there is no ancient written record of this 
beautiful custom. The truth, however, is that such dances were 
very common in Spain, and no one thought of mentioning what 
was familiar to all! The first written notice of the Seville dance 
that we come across is when an effort was made to suppress it. 
This was in 1690, about the time when, as we shall see, efforts 
were made elsewhere to suppress other dances in church. On 
May 25th, on which day Corpus Christi fell in that year, 
Archbishop Palafox, just as the procession was about to leave 
the Cathedral, forbade the dance. The Chapter replied that it 
was about to take place before the civil authorities, and that 
the Archbishop must communicate with them. Messages were 
exchanged, and the Viceroy interfered, in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the ancient custom. The procession, which had 
been kept waiting during all the jourparlers, started at one 
o'clock, but the Archbishop did not accompany it. He at once 
had recourse to Rome, and obtained a decree forbidding the 
dance, in 1694. In that year, also, a decree of the Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars confirmed a prohibition by the Bishop 
of Alatri of a dance by men and women, which was held in the 
piazza before the Cathedral of that city on Wednesday in 
Easter week in honour of St. Sixtus I. Innocent XII. was Pope 
when these dances were prohibited, and on a request for a 
re-hearing coming before him from the Canons of Seville, he 
referred the decision to the King of Spain, who, in 1699, ruled 
that a dance should be permitted, but by men, who, however, 
were not to wear masks or garlands. 

1 They were very prevalent in Catalonia in the early part of the present century. 
I am informed by an eye-witness that in a Franciscan Church near Manila in the 
Philippine Islands, on the feast of St. Paschal Baylon and the two following days, 
crowds flock to the place from all parts, and dancing goes on all day in and about 


the church. There is some connection in the people’s minds between daz/e, a dance, 
and the surname of the Saint. 
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The next Archbishop naturally desired the restoration of 
the sezses, and, in 1704, a conference was held in which the 
Archbishop, the Chapter, and the magistrates took part, but 
the latter stood by the royal decree and insisted that the dance 
should be performed by men. Archbishop Emmanuel de Arias 
took the matter once more before the Holy See, but no record 
exists in the archives at Seville to show that Clement XI. 
pronounced any judgment. If the sezses were taken to Rome, 
it will have been in the time of this Pope. The change was 
made, though we do not know when, for none but the choir- 
boys have danced within living memory, and it is probable that 
the Pope reversed the royal decree and restored the sezses. 

I may be allowed to add here a pretty story that is told, 
though it has no written confirmation. It is that when the 
Moors entered Seville, the Cathedral choir-boys danced before 
them, and so took up their, attention, that time was given to 
the priests to remove the Blessed Sacrament to a place of 
safety. 

The mention of dancing in Church history is against rather 
than for the practice, but this is not surprising, as the abuse 
alone would be prohibited and placed on record, while the 
practice, while there was no abuse, would be merely tolerated. 
St. Augustine says in a sermon, that a few years before the time 
when he was preaching, the Bishop of Carthage had forbidden 
singing and dancing round the tomb of St. Cyprian. “ They 
used to sing wicked things all night,” he says, “and they danced 
to their singing.” St. Eligius, Bishop of Noyon, is said to have 
given over to Satan, in the sense in which St. Paul employs the 
phrase, fifty men who would keep the feast of St. Peter by 
wicked dances. St. Boniface ruled that it was not lawful for 
seculars to dance in church, nor for girls to sing there, “for it is 
written, My house shall be called a house of prayer.” And to 
quote one more name, the very Saint I was about to visit at 
Echternach, St. Willibrord, in his Penztential, says that “if any 
one coming to church on a festival, plays at ball outside, or 
dances, or sings love songs, let him be excommunicated by the 
bishop, or priest, or clerk.” 

This repression on the part of the Church is not to be 
wondered at, for dancing was a pagan custom, and as it is clear 
that there is an element of danger in it, naturally it was more 
unchecked in the worship of false gods. In Exodus we are 
told that when Aaron set up the golden calf, “the people sat 
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down to eat and drink, and rose up to play,” that is, to dance ; 
for when Moses came, “he saw the calf and the dances.”! A 
dance of a very different kind was that of “Mary the prophetess, 
the sister of Aaron, who took a timbrel in her hand; and all 
the women went forth after her with timbrels and with dances.”? 
David’s “dancing with all his might” before the Ark? comes 
naturally to the mind. 

Dances of the innocent and tolerated sort must have existed 
pretty widely. An interesting instance occurs in St. Willibrord’s 
own time, and it is the more interesting to us, as it happened in 
England. When St. Aldhelm, then Abbot of Malmesbury, 
returned from Rome, he was met and welcomed by a great 
multitude with very great solemnity. William of Malmesbury, 
in his Life of the Saint, says that “the Religious received him, 
some with sweet singing, some carrying the holy wood of the 
Cross, some incensing the ways with their thuribles. Of the 
lay people, a part with their feet praised him with dances, a 
part with various gestures showed their interior joy.” 

In modern times it is worth remarking that the famous 
Jesuit missionary, Pére de Smet, was so struck by the dance 
of the choir-boys of Seville, that he introduced a similar custom 
amongst his American Indians. It is very intelligible that in 
this way he would get a control over their dances, which would 
be highly advantageous to his neophytes.‘ 

I read the history of the Seville controversy and many 
bits of erudition, as told by Dr. Bintherim, in the railway train, 
and with this interesting book in my hand, I sped through a 
country, along the line taken by the Indian mail which traverses 
the St.Gothard. The road through Belgium on the Walloon 
side of Brussels is a singular contrast to the Flemish side, with 
which perhaps we are more familiar. Flanders is as flat and 
monotonous a country to run across as can well be found 
anywhere, though the traveller can find plenty to interest him 
in the delightful Flemish cities. But after he has left Brussels 
he has a charming country, diversified and well wooded, and 
when he passes Namur he has a glimpse of the picturesque 
River Meuse. 

When we get to the frontier, our sense of the lapse of time 
receives a jerk. Belgium even in her railways keeps Greenwich 

1 Exodus xxxii. 6, 19. 2 Exodus xv. 20, % 2 Kings vi. 14. 

* The two last paragraphs are taken from Mgr. Krier’s La Procession dansante, 
4th Edit. Luxemburg, 1888. 
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time, and with the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg begins the 
middle Europe time, which is an hour later. This must be 
taken into account in making out your journey, or you will 
seem to be two hours longer travelling eastward than when you 
pass over the same distance at the same speed going west. It 
adds to the confusion to find that the people in the towns have 
not yet accepted their new railway time. Thus in Luxemburg 
there are two sets of time tables published, one in middle 
Europe time and the other in local time, thirty-five minutes 
apart, so that care is requisite lest you should lose your train. 
The Prussians are said to have been the prime movers in the 
change, though they have not yet adopted it themselves even 
for their railways. The reason popularly assigned for their 
delay is that it will take six months to alter all the plans that 
are stored up in the pigeon-holes of their War Office, by which 
every regiment would have instant directions as to the trains it 
is to take, in case of a sudden declaration of war. 

My stop was at Luxemburg, now the capital of an indepen- 
dent State. The late King of Holland held it, but as the 
Salique Law prevails in the Grand Duchy, the accession of the 
little Queen made Luxemburg independent of Holland, and 
of all the world besides. Human nature there being much the 
same as elsewhere, it is not much to be wondered at that the 
inhabitants are well pleased with their independence. I am, I 
confess, rather surprised that considering how entirely Catholic 
the population is, the tell tale fact should exist that Luxemburg 
should be under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, like a 
missionary country. Of the 215,000 inhabitants of the Grand 
Duchy, there are but 2,000 who are not Catholics. Before the 
French Revolution it was in the diocese and State of the Prince 
Archbishop of Treves. After the restoration of religion it 
became a part of the diocese of Namur ; and on the separation 
of Belgium from Holland, and of the Belgian Province of 
Luxemburg from the Grand Duchy, the latter was made a 
Vicariate Apostolic under the Propaganda. Pope Pius IX. 
created the see of Luxemburg, and it was thought advisable 
for political reasons to leave it under the Propaganda still, an 
arrangement due no doubt to the Protestantism of the King of 
Holland. , 

I directed my steps to the Episcopal Seminary, the students 
of which were that day returning from their holidays. Nothing 
could exceed the kindness of my reception, and the Rector of 
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the Seminary, which occupies part of the old Jesuit College, 
gladdened my heart by telling me that a grateful memory of 
the Society of Jesus as the preserver of its faith, survives 
in Luxemburg, though the Fathers have not been established 
there since 1773. The church attached to the College is a 
somewhat striking building in late Gothic, and over the high 
altar there is a statue of our Blessed Lady, which is venerated 
far and wide under the title of Consolatrix affiictorum. 

Accompanied by one of the Professors, to whom I had an 
introduction, I went in search of the Vicar General, Mgr. Krier, 
with whose book on St. Willibrord and Echternach I had made 
myself familiar. It happened that the next day there was to 
be a Chapter meeting, and the Canons being chosen as among 
ourselves from the parochial clergy, the Dean of Echternach, 
who was one of them, would be at Luxemburg just when I was 
anxious to find him at Echternach. The Vicar General had the 
goodness to remedy this inconvenience, which would have been 
fatal to me if I had not discovered it till I arrived at Echter- 
nach, by giving me an introduction to Professor Sax, who 
knows Echternach intimately, as he has lived there for the last 
three-and-twenty years. I am greatly indebted to him for the 
trouble with which he showed me all that is interesting at 
Echternach. 

The Prince Henry line from Luxemburg, through Diekirch, 
to Echternach, is something intermediate between a railway 
and a steam tram. The carriages are loosely coupled together 
to facilitate the passage of the train round the many curves of 
the line, which follows a charming valley for its whole length. 
The train carries goods and passengers, and its passage through 
the various stations is most leisurely. However, the traveller 
has not much to complain of, who finds himself in that beautiful 
country in a carriage glazed all round. The interest of the 
valley is enhanced when you have ascertained that the little 
river Sure, or Sauer, along which you are journeying, is the 
boundary line between Prussia and the Grand Duchy, and that 
those hills you see on the other side of the water are within the 
great German Empire that has sprung into existence in our 
time and changed the face of Europe. 

Echternach is a charming old town on the river Sure. It 
has other buildings of interest besides the old abbey church and 
the parish church, the ancient and the modern resting-places 
respectively of the body of St. Willibrord. As however time 
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is short, we pass the town hall with its ancient corner turrets, 
and opposite to it the very venerable columns of extreme 
antiquity which support what remains of the arcading of the 
market-place, and under Professor Sax’s obliging guidance, the 
afternoon is devoted to the two churches, and to the path of 
the famous dancing procession. Respecting the details of the 
dance, which year by year passes his house, Professor Sax was 
very willing to be cross-questioned. Nothing could be plainer 
than that in the judgment of this elderly and learned priest, the 
procession was regarded as deserving of the soberest respect. 
One of his expressions I have met with several times, and 
always in the mouth of well-informed and prudent persons, 
and it was that if at the first aspect of the dancing procession 
you were inclined to smile, you could not look at it for a quarter 
of an hour, and be the witness of the very evident devotion of 
the people, without the tears coming into your eyes. Two 
charming articles in the Ave Maria for the 13th and 2oth of 
last August, from the pen of the Comtesse de Courson, describe 
the pilgrimage in this spirit. But Professor Sax complained 
very justly of a writer in the World, who like Madame de 
Courson was present at the procession last Whitsuntide, and 
wrote an article descriptive of it in that paper under the 
offensive title, “The Dancing Dervishes of Echternach.” In 
the place itself they call them Les Saznts Dansants, the holy 
dancers, meaning evidently that this dance is distinguished 
from all other dances by its piety. 

Professor Sax in the first instance took me to see the 
abbey, the sight of which was a great disappointment. There 
is nothing ancient about it. It was entirely rebuilt in the 
eighteenth century, and it looks like a vast English country 
house of the same date. It was sold in the French Revolution, 
and the grandson of the purchaser lives in it now. His sister 
is the Superioress of a religious community engaged in good 
works, and half the abbey is given over by him to their use. 

The abbey church was sold at the same time and it was 
used as a porcelain manufactory. The inhabitants of Echter- 
nach combined to recover it for religious purposes, and in the 
most praiseworthy spirit they have devoted themselves to its 
restoration. One of the western towers has been entirely 
rebuilt and the other excellently restored. In more doubtful 
taste a sort of porch has been built across from tower to tower, 
masking the west window of the church. 
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The view on entering is very fine, the grand old Romanesque 
architecture being most striking. It has been recently repainted 
throughout, and it must be confessed that an antiquarian is 
happier when examining a church that has not been through 
the process of restoration. However, the history of a church is 
continuous, and fortunately the records of our own century on 
church walls are generally in better taste than those of one or 
two centuries ago. In this abbey church Philippe de la 
Neuforge, the fifty-fourth Abbot, seems to have cut the solemn 
old Romanesque capitals into a sort of mock Corinthian, and on 
one of them he has left the inscription, Phzlippus Abbas me et 
ceteras expoliri fecit anno 1678. 

In this church the body of St. Willibrord lay under the high 
altar until the French Revolution. In May, 1794, a priest 
whose name was Willibrord came on a visit to the shrine of 
his patron saint, as he was accustomed frequently to do, and 
to his horror he found the shrine broken open ‘and the sacred 
relics thrown out on the pavement. He gathered them up as 
reverently as he could and kept them for better days. After 
the restoration of religion they were placed under the high 
altar of the parish church, and thus the pilgrimage and the 
dance, instead of ending in the abbey church, as of old, have 
followed St. Willibrord to the parish church, where the Saint 
now rests. 

To this we next went. The church has once been fine, but 
it has been roughly handled. One change of a very uncommon 
character has befallen it. In the bad times the crypt was made 
a powder magazine, and to prevent the recurrence of any 
similar misuse, the parish priest who obtained possession of it, 
thought no doubt that he was doing good service by abolishing 
it altogether, and by lowering the floor of the church several 
feet. The bases of the columns are thus shoulder high. In the 
church there is an interesting picture, dating from the middle 
of the sixteenth century, which represents the dancing pro- 
cession, looking very orderly and not at all grotesque. 

I was next conducted down the street by which the dancing 
procession approaches the church, to the bridge over the Sure— 
the old Roman bridge, by the way, on which an ugly statue of 
Abbot Bertels has been placed. Across the river on Prussian 
ground is the starting-place of the procession ; and there there 
is a platform, where a short sermon is preached to prepare the 
pilgrims to do their work devoutly. This year the preacher 
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was the Bishop of Luxemburg. The day is Tuesday in 
Whitsun week. 

A long double row of singers lead the way, with the parish 
beadle, cross, and banner at their head. The clergy follow, and 
join in singing the Litany of St. Willibrord. This is what I may 
call the walking procession, then come /es saznts dansants with 
the bands of their respective villages, and lastly another walking 
procession of lay people, called /es priants, saying the Rosary 
and adding to each Hail Mary, the invocation, “St. Willibrord, 
pray for us; hear us, we beseech thee, St. Willibrord.”. The 
dance generally consists of three steps forward and one backward, 
or of five steps forward and two backward—a movement that a 
very good man observed to me the other day was a sadly true 
description of the spiritual life of most of us. However, with 
five steps forward and two backward progress is made, and the 
end of the pilgrimage is ultimately reached. Generally the 
dancers are six or eight abreast, holding hands or the ends of a 
handkerchief; though many go by themselves carrying their 
hat and their beads. When the way is blocked, the dance 
does not cease, but the steps are to the right and left. In all, 
it takes each person about an hour to get over the allotted 
distance, which is nearly a mile, through the long street, up the 
seventy steps leading to the church, when of course there is 
no backward movement, up the north aisle, round the altar 
where St. Willibrord rests, down the south aisle and three 
times round a cross in the churchyard, with which the dancing 
ends. The Salve Regina is then sung in the church, and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is given. A priest in 
surplice receives the rosaries of the people as they pass the 
high altar, and with them touches the tomb of the Saint. 
The offerings of the pilgrims are thrown into a box in the 
choir. 

Many have come .from very great distances the day before, 
and they are soon on their way home again after the procession, 
returning as they came in silence, or saying the Rosary. The 
inhabitants of Echternach are at their doors during the three 
or four hours that the procession lasts, with wine and water and 
bread, ready for the refreshment of any who show signs of 
exhaustion. I asked my kind guide how many had taken part 
in the dance this year, and he told me to my immense surprise 
that they were about 14,000. The spectators and the przants in 
the walking procession were perhaps as many more. Several 
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persons are stationed on the long flight of seventy steps to 
count the dancers, and their accounts are afterwards compared. 

It is a curious fact that the old writers who mention the 
pilgrimage, say nothing of the dancing. Alcuin in the eighth 
century, in his Life of St. Willibrord, speaks of the many con- 
versions that took place in the pilgrimage. 

Vincula rumpuntur per se properantibus illuc 
Qui sua cum lacrymis veniunt mala crimina flere, 
Et toti redeunt, Christo donante, soluti. 

Theofrid in the twelfth century says that when the abbey 
church was burnt in 1017, the votive offerings at the shrine 
of St. Willibrord were so numerous that a pair of strong oxen 
could not have carried them away ; and he speaks of the many 
miracles that were wrought when the church was rebuilt in 1031. 
Of the pilgrimage his words are: “In the famous week of 
Pentecost, not from all the neighbourhood only but from all 
France and Germany, with a perpetual and indissoluble rite, 
transmitted from generation to generation, as if under the 
obligation of a vow to God, there is an innumerable assemblage 
of both clergy and people.” 

Lothair came in 1131, and he mentions his visit in a charter 
that he gave to the abbey dated April 24, 1132. Pope 
Innocent IV. in 1247 gave forty days’ Indulgence for receiving 
the sacraments at Pentecost, “to receive which, at the shrine 
of St. Willibrord, the people have the custom of coming every 
year.” Maximilian I. in 1512 brought a wax candle 374lbs. in 
weight, and he offered money for a bell that bore his name, 
which bell having been transferred to the parish church in 1797, 
a few years ago was reinstalled in the abbey church. John 
Bertels, Abbot of Echternach, in his History of Luxemburg, 
published in 1605, says that from twenty to thirty thousand 
pilgrims came every year at Whitsuntide to St. Willibrord, but 
like the other writers he is silent about the dance. I venture 
to assign as the reason for the silence in this case, as in that 
of Seville, that in those days the dance was nothing exceptional, 
however much it may seem so to us who see or hear of these 
all but solitary survivals. 


Dr. Auguste Neyen, in a very able and extremely interesting 
article communicated by him to the Bulletin de l Institut 
Archéologique Liégeots,: on the origin of the Dancing Procession, 


1 Tome xv. 1880, p. 223. 
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acutely says that the silence of the religious writers on the 
subject furnishes a proof that the dance had not a directly 
religious origin. His theory is that the pilgrimage was originally 
an obligatory visit, paid to the abbey church for the purpose 
of making a small offering as a recognition of emancipation 
from civil burdens, probably in the case of Echternach dating 
back to the days of St. Willibrord himself. The Saint and his 
successors the Abbots of Echternach, were made temporal lords 
of the country round, in virtue of the will of Irmine, the virgin 
daughter of King Dagobert. The first use the Saint would 
have made of his power would have been the liberation from 
their state of servitude of the people around him, who had 
received their Christianity from his apostleship. An annual 
visit with a tribute from one man in each house would involve 
a subjection to the abbey which would be highly beneficial to 
them ; and in return for their: penny the Abbot provided every 
village with a certain number of “quints” of wine and of loaves 
of bread. A list of a hundred and forty-one parishes with the 
quantity of wine and bread given to each is still extant, and in 
it the date 1531 occurs, as but lately elapsed. 

Dr. Neyen’s theory is that the dance was originally a sign 
of joy at their emancipation, but that gradually it became a 
necessary part of the act of submission to the temporal rule of 
the abbey. This gives a purely civil origin to the procession, 
but inasmuch as the civil ruler was at the same time their 
spiritual lord, he would have the offering made in the church, 
at the tomb of the Saint, and insensibly a religious element 
entered into it. 

It is very possible that this particular dancing prayer may 
have been greatly promoted at one time by the epidemic attack 
of the disease called St. Vitus’s dance. In 1374 the numbers of 
those suffering from this disease became colossal. In Lorraine 
it was called /a danse de St. Jean, on the Rhine and the Moselle 
it took the name of St. Guy, or in German, Veith, our St. Vitus. 

The following quaint poem describes its prevalence : 

L’an treize cens soixante et quatorze, 
A Metz advint piteuse chose, 

Qu’en la cité, ville et champs, 

Gens danssoient du bien S. Jean. 
C’estoit une pitié admirable, 

A merveille trés-pitoyable, 


Car tous les plus reconfortés 
Estoient fort épouvantés. 
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Fut en dormant, fut en veillant, 
Fut sur poure, ou sur vaillant, 
Onque la fortune tomboit, 
Tantost danser les convenoit. 


Le Prestre en faisant son office, 
Les Seigneurs séans en justice, 
Le labourer en son labeur, 

Sur qui que tomboit la douleur. 


Et danssoient neuf on dix jours, 
Sans avoir repos ny sejour, 

Ou plus ou moins & I’adventure, 
Comme est le mal aux créatures. 


I] danssoient en Sainct Jean en chambre, 
L’un l’autre ne pouvoit attendre ; 

De la cité y eut des danssants, 

Que grans que petis, bien quinze cens. 


It is very natural to suppose that such an affliction would have 
brought many to St. Willibrord, but it would be far from the 
truth to say that this was all, for it is evidently not the origin 
of the dance of Echternach, nor is it the reason why fourteen 
thousand people danced there this year. 

We may well adopt the theory that it began by being 
compulsory, and it is therefore not surprising to find a period 
in its history when people tried to get rid of it. In 1603 Abbot 
Bertels wrote to some parish priests who had neglected to come 
to the procession, that if their people refused, they were at least 
to come themselves, and their sacristans with their church 
banner; and the Abbot would devise with them the means to 
bring their refractory subjects to due obedience. 

In 1680 the parish of Pronsfeld offered, in exchange for the 
obligation to attend the pilgrimage, to found a benefice for a 
priest to say Mass daily and to teach; and the tide at that time 
set so strongly against the necessity of attending at Echternach, 
that amongst the parishes petitioning for exemption was Wax- 
weiler, which had prided itself in former years on its privilege 
of leading the dancing procession, and which had always been 
represented by many hundreds of its inhabitants. 

A far more formidable attack upon the ancient custom was 
made in that same year 1680 by eleven parish priests of the 
Eiffel, who took advantage of a visitation of the diocese which 
Bishop Anethan was holding for the Prince Archbishop of 
Treves. They signed a joint petition for the abolition of the 
pilgrimage, which was a heavy indictment against it. The 
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petition was referred to the Abbot of Echternach, and two long 
answers were sent in his name. Both sides express themselves 
with unnecessary warmth, and accusations are made that it is 
only fair to discount, both against the pilgrimage and against 
the parish priests, especially as no decree seems to have been 
made by the Bishop in his visitation. 

The eleven parish priests brought every kind of complaint. 
Those who were left at home could not hear Mass on Whit 
Monday, which was a day of obligation; that the pilgrimage 
led to many sins and scandals, that the day was finished with 
cards and dances, that there was no order in the procession, 
there was strife for precedence, ending in blows, that there was 
confusion in the church and noise even at the Elevation of the 
Masses, that there was no proper place in the inns for the 
priests, and that the way in which they were mixed up with 
their parishioners was a bad preparation for the Masses they 
were bound to say. They concluded by asking the Suffragan 
Bishop whether they were bound by the vow their predecessors 
had taken for them, in what was not de melzorz bono. 

The Abbot’s answer to this formidable indictment is more 
successful than one might have expected. He can say that 
there is much exaggeration in their accusation, that some of 
their difficulties are applicable to all pilgrimages, and that the 
remedy of all they complain of is in their own hands. As for 
the priests having no proper lodging in the inns, why do they 
not agree to go to the same inn together? Any innkeeper in 
Echternach would largely prefer them to other guests. There 
need never be the possibility of a scandal. None but men 
dance, one from each house, and no woman has ever yet been 
seen in the procession! Why do they let the women come 
at all, if they think harm ever comes of it? The pilgrimage to 
the Saint must be de meliorz bono, for they are surely not going 
to try to overthrow the far larger pilgrimage from Cologne to 
Treves, and there are always seven hundred confessions heard 
at Echternach on the occasion of the pilgrimage to St. Willi- 
brord. It is true enough that wherever a church is built to 
God, the devil builds a chapel beside it,? but the Abbots have 
done their best to prevent abuses. Philippe de la Neuforge 
obtained a decree from the Council of Luxemburg, datcd 
May 29, 1664, absolutely prohibiting certain dances round the 


2 **An unquam in ista supplicatione viderint aliquam foeminini sexus saltantem ?” 


’ 


2 Ubi Deo extruitur Ecclesia, juxta quam diabolus non cedificat cappellam ?’ 
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market cross, called den schellen dantz, or “the dance of the 
beils,” which the people had introduced to the same tune as 
die stehenden Hetligen,“the holy standers” or dancers. True 
that there have been contentions for precedence, but why do 
they not agree among themselves, as the parishes do that visit 
Treves? It is also true that they enter the church singing, 
which may be a disturbance to the priests saying Mass; but if 
it is the actual Elevation, all kneel and cease to sing. The 
Abbot begs the priests to tell the people to say the Rosary 
quietly when entering the church, and not to sing again till they 
leave it. Surely they cannot wish to suppress a procession to 
which Henry de Finstinga, Archbishop of Treves in 1273, 
attached an Indulgence of forty days, in addition to a similar 
Indulgence that he obtained from Rome ;! a procession which, 
as lately as 1606, Archbishop Lothair had formally ordered to 
be.maintained, in a letter written by him to Abbot Bertels. 

We gather from this controversy that up to the end of 
the seventeenth century women had no place in the dancing 
procession, that a man from each house was under strict 
obligation to come, that vows had been made by many parishes, 
and that there was singing as well as dancing in the procession. 
Any one who has been present at any great sanctuary, as 
for instance Loreto or Genazzano, will remember how a 
parish on entering a church goes on with its devotions aloud, 
shouting out its Evvzva Maria, without reference to what may 
be passing at the time within the church. Nowadays at all 
events the dancers at Echternach do not sing, though the Litany 
of St. Willibrord is sung by the choir; and the writer in the 
World does the pilgrims great injustice in saying that they 
dance to the silly refrain about Adam and his seven sons, 
which Germans have amused themselves by setting to the tune. 
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The pilgrims dance to the tune, but not to these or any other 
words. A hundred bands with violins, drums, fifes and flutes 


1 Our Holy Father Pope Leo XIII. granted this Whitsuntide, for seven years to 
come, a Pleniry Indulgence to all who visit the Shrine of St. Willibrord after 


confession and Communion, 
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play the tune to which they dance, but no words are sung to it. 
Women now dance in the procession, but in companies together, 
apart from the men. There is therefore no unseemliness or 
indecorousness in their introduction. 

Before the French Revolution, while the abbey was in 
existence, the bands were massed in the courtyard of the abbey, 
and the dance passed three times round. the court before it 
entered the church. The actual fale in those days was 
very curious. After dancing up the aisle, and making their 
customary offering behind the high altar, the dancers prostrated 
themselves in the church, clapping their hands; and a great 
metal corona, thirty-eight feet in circumference, bearing the 
busts of the twelve Apostles, surrounded by seventy-two lighted 
candles, was let down on such of them as were beneath it. 
All ended with a Salve Regina and a short sermon, after which 
each village redeemed its banner by paying a penny, and the 
wine and bread distributed by the abbey was taken home, 
together with water from St. Willibrord’s fountain, to be used 
as remedies in sickness for man and beast. 

The first prohibition of the dancing procession was in 1777, 
when Clement Wenceslaus, Archbishop of Treves, permitted 
his Jansenist suffragan, Bishop von Hontheim, to forbid it. 
This prohibition the Archbishop subsequently withdrew. In 
1786 Joseph II. did his best to stop all religious processions, 
but he did not succeed in checking the people’s dancing 
visit to St.Willibrord. The French sans-culottes succeeded in 
suppressing the pilgrimage altogether for seven years, but 
in 1805 there were about 2,000 dancers. The number steadily 
increased till in 1814 there were over 10,000. The average 
in subsequent years was somewhat lower. In 1846, 8,750 
danced, and it was supposed that the then recent exposition 
of the Holy Coat at Treves had diminished the number of 
visitors to Echternach. It is clear that in this present year the 
pilgrimage to the Holy Coat has in no way tended to keep 
pilgrims from St.Willibrord, for, as has been already said, the 
dancers were reckoned last Whit Tuesday as about 14,000, and 
the other visitors at an equal number. 


Most certainly if it had not been for Dr. Auguste Neyen, 
it would have been very difficult to have made any suggestion 
as to the origin of the dancing procession still to be seen year 
after year at Echternach. He has drawn his conclusion that 
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its origin was feudal and secular from the remarkable parallel 
that existed up to the time of the Revolution at Li¢ge. There 
were similar dances at Jupille, Amercceur, St. Pholien, and Priim, 
but we will content ourselves with a few words about the dance 
of the inhabitants of Verviers at Liége, and especially in the 
Cathedral of St. Lambert. 

It-is said, though it is probably but a local fable, that John 
of Bavaria, Prince-Bishop of Liege at the end of the fourteenth 
century, visiting Hodimont, a village where Verviers now is, 
resting himself under a magnificent oak-tree, said of it Ver e 
viz, Walloon for vert et viewx, and tradition has it that from the 
phrase the town of Verviers has taken its name and its armorial 
bearings.! From somewhere about this time the procession 
is supposed to date, which was called in Walloon Creux de 
Vervi, that is to say, the Cross or procession from Verviers 
to make offerings to the mother church. 

In the seventeenth century the procession consisted of many 
thousands, for every house was obliged to send one man, and 
the offering consisted of uz denzer tournots from each house 
in lieu of the tolls they would otherwise have had to pay. 
The money was put into a purse and hung upon the processional 
cross. Those who thus came were bound to dance from the 
time they entered into the franchise of Liége until the offering 
was made. Here we have the original form of these dancing 
processions. A tribute is to be paid, in recognition of a privilege 
conferred. Every house that is benefited is to send once a 
year its representative to profess his subjection to the over-lord. 
The processions of the first year, while the favour is still fresh, 
is accompanied by dances in token of the pleasure conferred 
by the privilege,and the dance soon becomes customary and 
compulsory. The tribute imposed by a churchman, who was 
also the sovereign, was to be paid at the shrine of the Saint, 
and the taste of the times carried the dance into the church 
and around the altar. 

By the last century the dancing procession of the Verviétois 
at Liége had taken different shape. It then consisted of twenty 
or thirty only, headed by the bourgmestre and the officers of 
the Municipal Council, with the prétre marguiller of St. Remacle, 
the principal church of Verviers. The dancers were now taken 
from the last married couples of the town. On Tuesday in 


1 Argent, three oak boughs acorned proper, fruited ov, This was called 72 Cheinn 
a’ Vervt. 
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Whitsun week, about six or seven in the evening, they arrived 
at the Pont d’Amercceur, three men leading, the one with the 
cross on which was the purse to be presented, and the two others 
with banners that had to be redeemed at the high altar of the 
Cathedral. They were solemnly met by the grand-mayeur of 
Liége, surrounded by his officials. The bourgmestre of Verviers 
made a speech, saying that they had brought their tribute, and 
at the order of the grand mayeur the gate was thrown open, 
and the procession entered Liege. When they reached the 
Pont des Arches the married couples began to dance to drums, 
timbals, and shouts. The crowd then dispersed for the night. 
In truth Verviers was too far from Liége for its inhabitants 
to arrive in time to get through all that they had to do on the 
day they came. The two places are fifteen miles apart. 

The next morning about eleven, after the High Mass at 
the Cathedral of St. Lambert, the band announced the arrival 
of the Verviétois in the same order. Under the grand corona 
the dance began. It was said that if any one touched the 
corona, he was to have it for his own, and the dance and 
tribute were to be no longer necessary. On one occasion some 
active person nearly reached it, and in consequence, next year 
it was raised ten feet higher. They danced round the choir 
from the first pillar on the left side, down the choir aisle behind 
the high altar to the last pillar on the right, and there they 
continued dancing until the cross-bearer and banner-bearers 
returned from the tomb of St. Lambert at the high altar, where 
the offering of the purse was made, the banners were redeemed, 
and the Grand Doyen of the Cathedral, in his turn, gave 
a green silk bag full of incense to be burnt at the high altar 
of St. Remacle at Verviers. 

So far the dance as described seems sadly out of place 
in the most sacred part of a great Cathedral Church; but 
there was something more unseemly still. It is said that 
in 1506, when Erard de la Marck was made Prince-Bishop 
of Liége, he found that the Verviétois had neglected their 
procession for thirty or forty years. He announced to them 
that they must either pay or play ; and as paying meant a tax 
or gctrot on their produce, especially on cloth, on its entry into 
Liége, they preferred to revive the Creux de Vervi. The Prince- 
Bishop is reported to have imposed on them as a penance that 
they should dance with the left thumb turned to the spectators, 
and we are told that when through fatigue they dropped their 
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thumb, all the by-standers cried out in Liege patozs, L’pdse a 
haut! Ppise a haut!—‘Thumb up! thumb up!” which phrase 
has become proverbial at Liége for being hard pressed. 

Before leaving the church, the authorities of Verviers took 
an oath to come again the next year. They then went, amid 
loud cries and shouts, to the palace of the Prince-Bishop, where 
the youngest husband led a round dance, while they sang 
a Walloon song. This over, the sevgents de ville brought to 
the youngest bride, as they passed through the market-place, 
a measure representing the toll from which they were exempted, 
and this she placed on the arcade of the Pont des Arches, 
opposite to the dureau of the octroi, where it was broken by the 
sergents. There they danced their last dance, which lasted 
until the fragments of the measure were thrown into the Meuse. 


St. Lambert’s Cathedral was utterly destroyed in the French 
Revolution, and the Verviers dances came to an end and have 
never been revived. The religious element was very slight 
in the case of the procession at Liege, as might have been 
expected in a city population, and there was nothing in 
the unseemly practice of the dances around the tomb of 
St. Lambert to make the restoration of the custom desirable. 
But Echternach was and is very different. The dance itself 
had little in common with dances in the world, though no 
doubt the tune is one to which a polka could now be danced, 
and to which the prohibited “dance of the bells” was danced 
two centuries ago. St. Willibrord has remained most prominent 
in the minds of the pious and simple peasantry around; and 
though certainly, when the dance was an involuntary feudal 
service, there were times when they got tired of it, now that 
it is purely voluntary and contains no element whatever but 
that which may in every sense be called a pious exercise, 
there is no sign of the people intending to permit it to die 
out or to be suppressed. When Luxemburg came to belong 
to the King of the Netherlands, William I. sent soldiers to 
stop it, but in vain. All who have witnessed the pilgrimage 
agree that, however little it might have been expected before- 
hand, the dancing procession is very edifying and extremely 
touching. Even the scoffing Englishman who called the dancers 
“dervishes,” says that “there was no mistaking the earnestness 
of the swarthy, hollow-eyed, dark-haired, soberly-clad peasants, 
who sung their litanies in the gloaming round the churchyard 
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cross, before hearing early Mass said at the altar, below which 
lie the bones of St. Willibrord.” “The still morning air,” he 
tells us, “re-echoed the refrain Hezliger Willibrord, bitte fiir 
uns /”—and under the patronage of the English Saint,—the 
disciple of St. Wilfrid, who went from Ripon to be the Apostle 
of Friesland, who was consecrated by Pope Sergius in 696 and 
named Clement by the Pope, who was governing his Church in 
a honoured old age while our Ven. Bede was writing his 
history, who founded the Abbey of Echternach, became its 
first Abbot, and died there in 739,—under the patronage of this 
our St. Willibrord we may safely leave his simple clients to 
dance as children around him. The question has been asked 
why the tongue alone, of all the members of the body, should 
be allowed to wag in honour of God and His saints. May all 
the motions of our feet be as innocent as the simple dance 
of Echternach! Perhaps when the 29th of this month of 
November brings round to us the feast that Pope Leo XIII. 
has granted us of our own English St. Willibrord, Bishop and 
Abbot, some may remember to ask him to pray that God 
may never be offended by any dance, wherever it be danced, 
and that a pure intention may give merit to all that is innocent. 
With his children in Friesland, we will say, Hezliger Willibrord, 
bitte fiir uns ! 

JOHN MORRIS. 














St.Francis Xavier and the Sanchoan Pilgrimage. 
a 


THE little island of Sanchoan lies off the coast of the province 
of Quantung, in the South of China, about eighty miles from 
Hong Kong, and not much more than half that distance from 
the Portuguese settlement of Macao. It is rarely visited by 
Europeans, as it lies outside the ordinary track of steamers, 
while its only interest is in connection with St. Francis Xavier. 
It was here that the great Jesuit Saint and missionary breathed 
his last, and here his body was buried and remained for a 
period of six months, until its transfer to the Jesuit College in 
Goa. Over this spot a memorial tablet was erected in the last 
century with an inscription in both the Chinese and Portuguese 
languages, and this stone still exists. It was not, however, till 
the present century, in the year 1808, that the first regular 
pilgrimage to the island appears to have been made by the 
Portuguese from Macao. This was followed by two others at 
long intervals apart, in 1827 and 1869. Soon after this date 
the late Bishop Guillelinec, of Canton, collected in Europe, and 
chiefly in France, sufficient funds to build a memorial chapel 
on the island over the spot where the Saint was buried—and 
also a school-chapel and house for a Catholic mission in the 
neighbouring village. 

In the year 1877, the late Very Rev. G. Burghignoli, Pro- 
Vicar Apostolic of Hong Kong, succeeded, with the help of a 
wealthy Portuguese, in organizing a pilgrimage on a larger and 
more extensive scale. A steamer was chartered, which started 
from Hong Kong, calling at Macao ex route. Subsequently 
successful pilgrimages were arranged by him in 1881, 1886, and 
notably in 1887, when more than four hundred pilgrims were 
present. In 1883 a start was made from Hong Kong, but after 
leaving Macao the weather was so stormy that it was considered 
unsafe to proceed, and to the great regret of the pilgrims, the 
steamer was forced to put back after a night of peril and 
suffering from sea-sickness not easily to be forgotten by those 
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on board. Father Burghignoli himself related to the writer 
how unwilling he was to give up this pilgrimage, how that, 
though himself terribly sea-sick, he made strenuous efforts to 
continue the devotions and did his best to preach, and that it 
was only when the captain of the steamer informed him there 
was positive danger in proceeding did he consent to turn back. 
It is probable that not many of the readers of THE MONTH 
have had the privilege of joining in any of these pilgrimages 
to Sanchoan, so that the following account of the one in which 
the writer took part in 1881, may be read with some interest 
in honour of the memory of the great Apostle of the Indies. 
A few days previous to the date fixed the following notice in 
English was distributed among the Catholics of Hong Kong: 


PILGRIMAGE TO SANCHOAN. 





NOTICE. 

The steamer HYonam will start from the Company’s wharf for Macao 
on Saturday, the 7th instant, at 5 p.m., in order to take the pilgrims 
from that city. 

1. On leaving Macao, the pilgrims will assemble in the saloon for 
prayers, after which there will be singing of Litany and a sermon by 
the Rev. G. Burghignolli. 

2. The saloon will then be placed entirely at the disposal of the 
ladies, and all gentlemen will be requested to leave the saloon till 
the arrival of the steamer at Sanchoan. 

3. No gambling or any play will be allowed on board. 

4. On sighting Sanchoan, the Rev. Fathers will assemble and chant 
a hymn as a salutation to the sacred island. 

5. Boats will be provided for all, and the pilgrimage committee will 
see that the landing be effected in good order. 

6. There will be Masses in the chapel from 5 a.m. to 8 a.m. 

7. The steamer will start on her return trip at 1 p.m. 

8. After dinner on Sunday, there will be prayers and Litany, and 
on entering the harbour of Hong Kong a Ze Deum will be sung in 
thanksgiving. G. BURGHIGNOLI, 

Pro-Vicar Apostolic, Director of the Pilgrimage. 

Hong Kong, May, 1881. 

N.B.—The fare, three dollars. 


On Saturday afternoon, the 14th of May, the steamer 
Honam \eft Hong Kong about 5.30 p.m. for Macao, where we 
were joined by a large contingent of Portuguese, and after an 
hour’s stay we continued the voyage to Sanchoan, arriving 
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there early on Sunday morning, about 4 am. The weather 
was perfect, the sea a dead calm, and as we neared our destina- 
tion we could see the outline of the mainland of China in the 
distance. Everything was so still that except for the sight of 
a solitary Chinese junk, it would not have been difficult to have 
imagined that the land was uninhabited, and that in these silent 
waters we were on the verge perhaps of the discovery of a new 
continent. All of a sudden as we rounded the small island, 
there burst upon our view, standing out on the side of the hill 
against the dark background of rocks and shrubs, the white 
pilgrimage church. It seemed literally to have sprung into 
existence by a miracle, and, indeed, it was not easy to explain 
how the practical difficulties of building on such a spot had 
been overcome. We can picture to ourselves, if Fathers 
Hue and Gabet, during their long and venturesome journey 
through Tartary and Thibet to Llassa, had come suddenly 
upon a Catholic mission station and place of pilgrimage, how 
it would have comforted them and supported their courage, and 
yet it was hardly more wonderful to find such a sight at San- 
choan, without any protection, in this heathen sea, out of the 
track of civilization. 

As we steamed slowly towards the chapel, a hymn of 
praise and thanksgiving was sung by the pilgrims, on this 
occasion numbering between two and three hundred, including 
Bishop Foucard and fourteen priests belonging to missions 
from the interior of China. The Bishop and many of the 
priests were in their Chinese dress, wearing the long plaits 
of hair down their backs which are better known by the 
name of “pigtails.” It has been found by long experience 
that the influence of missionaries is much increased by their 
wearing the dress of the country, and, in fact, that only 
in this way in China can the bitter prejudices against the 
“Foreign Devils” be overcome, but, as has been seen in the 
recent persecutions, even this: is not enough to secure immunity 
in an outbreak of political fanaticism. 

After the hymn of greeting we landed in boats in a little 
bay near the village with its mission school and chapel about 
a mile and a half from the pilgrimage chapel itself. The 
mission was at that time in charge of a resident priest, a highly 
educated Frenchman, who, however, hardly had the opportunity 
of seeing a European from one year to another, and whose 
charge consisted of the few native Christians scattered over 
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the island and of a small school of about twenty Chinese 
children. It is sad to remember that only two years later, 
in 1883, the mission chapel and school-house as well as the 
pilgrimage chapel were remorselessly looted during the Franco- 
Chinese troubles, and that probably no attempt has been 
made since to restate this flourishing little mission which 
was supported formerly by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. 

As soon as we had landed, we made our way to the 
church, which, as already mentioned, is built over the very 
spot where the great Saint was buried. It is a small stone 
Gothic building with a tower and spire, the entrance facing 
the sea and approached by a long flight of steps enclosed 
by a balustrade which is continued at the top round the exterior 
of the chapel so as to form a small churchyard. There are 
short transepts and a rose window over the main door. The 
other windows, some of the altars, and the ornamentation 
of the interior, had not been completed. 

As our stay on the island was very limited, Masses were 
at once commenced and were continued without intermission 
until all the priests present had said at least one Mass. Need- 
less to say they were well attended. There was time afterwards 
to wander about and to view the bronze statue of St. Francis 
which stands on a lofty stone pillar on the hillside about 
sixty feet above the chapel. This is erected near the 
spot where the Saint ended his life in a poor hut at two 
o’clock in the afternoon of December the 2nd, 1552, while 
pronouncing the words, “In Thee, O Lord, I have trusted. 
I shall not be confounded for ever.” 

Among the visitors to this spot were a few who were not 
pilgrims, but who had either been attracted to join us from 
curiosity or who had taken the opportunity of a cheap sea-trip. 
They had distinguished themselves on board the Honam by 
interrupting the services, and by letting off a soda-water bottle 
during the Litany. Now they were found carving their names 
on the pedestal of the monument. The silent contempt, 
however, with which their conduct was witnessed bore some 
fruit, and they confessed afterwards to having been much 
struck with the faith and devotion exhibited by many of the 
pilgrims. 

After the devotions in the chapel were over, those who had 
brought provisions with them took their breakfast on the 
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hill-side or in a neighbouring building, others returned to the 
steamer, while a few were invited with the clergy to a meal 
at the mission-house. About mid-day the signal for departure 
was given, and calling again at Macao on the return journey, 
we reached Hong Kong late the same evening. As we entered 
the harbour, one of the finest in the world, crowded with 
shipping from all parts of the globe,a solemn Ze Deum was 
sung in thanksgiving for the blessing of the pilgrimage and 
for our safe return.? 

On the occasion of the next pilgrimage to Sanchoan in 
1886, only the walls of the chapel were found standing, and no 
priest or native Christians were there to welcome the pilgrims, 
but we may pray that God may, in His grace and in His 
own time, cause Sanchoan to be again raised up and as a place 
of pilgrimage for the Chinese on whose behalf St. Francis 
Xavier laid down his life, in attempting to obtain an entrance 
into their country. 

H. G. F. 


1 The Very Rev. Father Burghignoli, the originator of the pilgrimages from Hong 
Kong, died on January the 2nd, 1892, after a long illness. His loss will long be felt, 
especially by the poor, who always found in him a genuine friend and kind adviser. 
As a mark of the respect in which he was held, his funeral was very largely 
attended by the community of Hong Kong generally. His life of unselfish charity 
and real sanctity can never be forgotten by those who knew him intimately. The 
writer looks back with sorrowful memory to his affectionate parting from him 
in 1885. 

















The German Catholic Congress of 1892. 


THE Thirty-ninth Congress of German Catholics, which opened 
on August 29th, was a very successful one. It was held at 
Mayence, the aurea Moguntia of the Romans, a town rich in 
commercial prosperity, in historic interest, in ecclesiastical 
importance. The “golden city” may be said to have been in 
ancient times the cradle of German Christianity ; its venerable 
towers, mirrored in the blue waters of the Rhine, recall the 
days when, some twelve centuries ago, St. Boniface, the Apostle 
of Germany, erected there his primatial see, founded the 
Cathedral, and ruled over the provinces his zeal had evange- 
lized. In recent times it may be regarded as the centre of 
German Catholicity ; it was in Mayence, forty-four years ago, 
that German Catholics first assembled in conference, to 
strengthen the link that binds together the children of the 
Church, to animate one another with fresh resolution, to plan 
measures for concerted action in defence of their rights. For 
that first Congress the lecture-hall attached to the old Electoral 
Palace, and a small assembly-room in the town, afforded ample 
accommodation ; now the town-hall, the largest public hall in 
all Germany, besides the Casino and other spacious buildings 
placed at the disposal of the sections, scarcely sufficed to 
contain the multitudes who came together to be present at the 
deliberations. The hall and several adjoining rooms in the 
Electoral Palace were, it may be remarked, par parentheése, set 
apart for an exhibition of Christian art in connection with the 
Congress; very curious and interesting and valuable were 
the treasures, both new and old, that were displayed there. 
When the first Congress met, the storms of 1848 had swept 
away much of injustice and oppression, and restored to the 
Catholics of Germany liberty of speech, liberty to combine, 
liberty of action. This emancipation from thraldom, while it 
gave them rights, imposed on them new duties. It was in order 
that those rights might be maintained at any cost, those duties 
performed with unflinching steadfastness, that the first Congress 
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was called together. It was necessary to unite to defend the 
cause of the Church against the unceasing attacks of her 
enemies, for in the shadow of religious toleration there followed 
the revolutionary spirit whose ultimate aim is to undermine 
religion and destroy Christianity. After the removal of religious 
disabilities, Catholic life grew and flourished and spread its 
roots in Germany, until the evil days of persecution again 
came upon the land. The soldiers returning in 1872 from 
the battlefields of France, found that the State, for whose 
aggrandisement they had spent their strength and shed their 
blood, was employing its newly acquired power to deprive them 
of their most sacred privilege, the religious freedom which was 
theirs by right. What German Catholics had to suffer during 
the period of the Culturkampf is well known. The time of 
persecution is now past, many of the cruel and unjust laws are 
revoked ; but the memory of them will not pass away. Catholics 
will forgive, but they will not forget; they must not forget that 
their bishops were exiled, their priests cast into prison, their 
churches closed, for those troublous days may yet return. But 
now, when comparative liberty and peace are enjoyed, is the 
moment when the breaches must be repaired, lost ground 
recovered. 

To this obligation Dr. Porsch, the President, called the 
attention of the Congress in his inaugural speech. He spoke 
of the indifference to religion, the estrangement from God, 
more or less open, more or less conscious, which is - the 
spirit of the day, and pervades all classes of society. This is 
one of the results of the Cu/turkampf, the most to be deplored, 
the most difficult to contend against. Those who possess wealth 
and power desire to enjoy it to the full, unhampered by the 
inconvenient precepts of the Church. Those who do not possess 
wealth and power, feel the lack of these worldly advantages all 
the more because faith in the justice of God and in an eternal 
recompense has grown weak. Like Israel of old, all classes of 
society worship the golden calf. Religion is said to be a private 
matter for individuals, not for the multitude; a luxury reserved 
for the upper ten thousand. If so, it appears to be the only one 
they deny themselves. Our literature, our art, our social life, 
all testify to alienation from God, disregard of His Church. It 
is owing to the state of public opinion in regard to religion that 
measures prejudicial to the Church’s interests are passed in our 
legislature, and laws which really or apparently are in her 
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favour, meet with disapproval and opposition. She has to 
contend against the enmity of three classes: the enmity of 
those who profess to hold a purer form of Christianity; the 
enmity of those who profess to be actuated by principles of 
patriotism ; the enmity most of all to be dreaded, of those who 
are leagued to overthrow every form of religion and social order. 

Another speaker dwelt upon a further and a crying evil 
resulting from the Culturkampf, the dearth of priests and of 
Church accommodation in Berlin. While the May laws were 
in force, no town in Germany, not to say in all Europe, was as 
destitute of religious privileges as Berlin. The number of 
Catholics is greater in proportion to the rest of the population 
than anywhere else in the country, and it is rapidly augmenting. 
In the last seven years they have increased at the rate of thirty- 
four per cent. in Berlin itself, in the suburbs at seventy-six per 
cent. With this increase the Church has not been able to keep 
pace. The number of churches is lamentably small, and not a 
few of these were formerly dancing-saloons. Only one new one 
is now in course of erection. In one of the new parishes there 
are but two priests for 20,000 souls. More than 100,000 Catholics 
are unable to hear Mass on Sundays for lack of church accom- 
modation. There ought to be at least 6,500 more children in the 
poor schools. Of 54,000 Catholics living in wedlock, 26,000 
have made mixed marriages, and of the children of the latter 
some eighty-five per cent. are baptized as Protestants. Through 
the scarcity of priests and the great distance many Catholics 
are from a church, every year thousands of children grow up 
unbaptized ; persons wishing to marry dispense with the sacra- 
ment; the dying depart without the last rites of religion. In 
the parishes where the provision for the spiritual needs of the 
faithful is least defective, a third part of the children are 
unbaptized, despite the efforts of the zealous and hard-working 
clergy ; in others, not more than one child in ten is brought to 
the font, and large numbers are educated in Protestant institu- 
tions. This state of affairs accounts for the deplorable leakage 
of which complaint is made; and if the number of Catholics 
in the great cities is on the increase, it is because it is swelled 
by incomers from every part of the land. A large majority of 
the Catholics in Berlin are not natives of the place. An appeal 
was made to the faithful throughout the kingdom to assist in 
supplying the urgent needs of the metropolis. Pricsts were 
wanted, and money was wanted; by means of the Guild of 
JJ 
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St. Boniface a considerable sum for the erection of churches 
and schools had already been collected. A resolution was 
passed for the appointment of a Central Committee to take 
active measures for forwarding the important work of relieving 
the spiritual destitution of the metropolis. 

The question of Religious Orders was of course discussed at 
the Congress. A well-known Member of Parliament made a 
speech on the subject which was received with much applause. 
From only two States of the realm, he said, were all Orders 
without exception excluded. There was a fair amount of tolera- 
tion in Prussia, in Baden none at all. The difference was appre- 
ciable by any one who visited the Benedictine Monastery of 
Beuron, situated in Hollenzollern, on the confines of Wurtemberg 
and Baden. The bridge leading to the convent gate was the 
limit where Wurtemberger authority ceased. The Fathers were 
allowed to give missions in that principality, but at the close of 
the mission they were bound immediately to retire to the 
further side of the red and black posts which marked the 
boundary-line. In Baden they were not allowed even to give 
missions or perform any functions. Only as a very great 
concession permission had been granted to the monks to take 
the last sacraments to the dying. Once when a procession of 
pilgrims from Bavaria, with a Capuchin at their head, actually 
invaded Baden, the Government, after a long debate, agreed 
that the obnoxious monk might be allowed to preach and hear 
confessions on one condition, that his ministrations should be 
strictly confined to Bavarians. On no account musta subject 
of Baden listen to his exhortations or receive absolution from 
him. One thing must be said for the authorities of this State, 
they were consistent in their absurdity. On another occasion 
a young religious applied for permission to say his first Mass 
in Triburg. After due deliberation, he was informed that he 
might say Mass, but it must be a Low one.’ Perhaps it was 
thought the Credo of a High Mass might sound unpleasantly in 
the ears of the Ministers at Carlsruhe. Those gentlemen are to 
be congratulated on the fact that their official duties leave them 
leisure to decide such weighty questions with prudence and 
‘accuracy. In Hesse it seemed at one time as if all the Orders 
were to be driven out with a high hand. But the services of the 
nursing Sisters could not be dispensed with, so others were 


1 The first Mass (Primiz) of a priest in Germany is almost invariably a sung 
Mass. 
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spared for their sake. A great wrong is done to the Church 
when her Orders are persecuted, a great wrong to every Catholic 
citizen. Those who attack the Orders, attack the Church, and 
all her members. It is not by banishing monks and nuns that 
a Government makes loyal and contented subjects. Prince 
Bismarck expressed an important political truth when, on 
re-admitting the exiled religious, he said that in view of possible 
foreign entanglements, the wishes of the people regarding 
matters of home policy ought to be gratified. The actual 
status of the Religious Orders in Germany might be summed 
up roughly thus: 


In Baden suppressed, in Wurtemberg oppressed, 
In Hesse repressed, in Prussia not blessed. 


Another member of the “Centre,” speaking later, said he 
must demur to the assertion that the condition under which 
the Orders lived in Prussia were fairly satisfactory. The 
privilege of making fresh foundations was denied to all the 
post-Reformation Orders, as they were called, and amongst 
these the Capuchins were included, because they happened to 
have had their rule reformed four years after Luther nailed up 
his celebrated theses. Besides, and above all, the laws were still 
in full force against the Jesuits, and what the Government was 
pleased to term the kindred Orders. Why the Redemptorists, 
Lazarists, Fathers of the Holy Spirit and of the Sacred Heart 
of Mary, still more the Nuns of the Sacred Heart, should be 
considered “akin” to the Jesuits in any special way, he could 
not understand. Nor could he understand why, if to be 
educated at the Sacred Heart Convents in Prussia would make 
the daughters of the land inimical to the State (Staatsfeindlich), 
should the danger of disaffection be lessened if they were sent 
to the same institutions in neighbouring countries, where they 
could not be, as at home, kept under the vigilant cye of the 
police. In conclusion, the speaker stated that although 
unfortunately it could not be denied that to bring forward 
the question of the recall of the Jesuits ( /Jeswztenfrage) 
was calculated above all things to arouse Protestant feeling 
against Catholics, it was still the duty of the “Centre” to 
claim for them the restitution of rights which are not refused 
to the lowest Jewish immigrant from Russia. 

Another point upon which the Congress called upon 
Catholics to make a determined stand, was the educational 
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question. In the first speech on the subject regret was 
expressed that the motion of Count von Sedlitz in Parliament 
in the spring had been allowed to drop. It was, undoubtedly, 
not all that Catholics had a right to demand, but legislation on 
the subject was imperatively needed, and ere long a Bill must 
be brought into Parliament for denominational education. In 
this respect Catholics claimed nothing more than God-fearing 
Protestants, viz., the recognition of the parents’ right to have 
their children instructed according to a distinctive creed. It 
was not enough that the word religion should have a place in 
the plan of studies; religious teaching in undenominational 
schools was a thing impossible; it was, in fact, a lesson in 
unbelief. The doctrines of the Church must be the basis of 
education, and give their colouring to the whole. Undogmatic 
Christianity was but veiled atheism. How could a child be 
trained on the principle that he must listen to the voice of 
reason speaking within him? Would he not rather listen to the 
voice of his passions? The present system of education is not 
colourless, its tendency is undeniably irreligious. A large pro- 
portion of the professors and masters in the gymnasium and 
high schools of Germany are open unbelievers. The classical 
and scientific chairs in the Universities are mainly filled by men 
who hold anti-Christian views and profess advanced Liberal 
principles. These views and these principles are imbibed by 
the students who attend their lectures. In Posen alone there 
are no less than sixteen gymnasiums without a single Catholic 
master. Quite recently a teacher in one of the high schools 
placed the works of David Strauss in the hands of his pupils to 
assist them in the preparation of atheme. The compositions of 
the students frequently contain bold sneers at Catholic doctrines, 
and the teaching of the Church is attacked in the officially 
approved manuals in use in the National Schools. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Congress on 
this subject : 

1. The Thirty-ninth Congress of German Catholics is of 
opinion that it is, and from the earliest ages has been, considered 
as an intolerable persecution that the higher education of the 
sons of Christian parents should inevitably be the means of 
exposing them to the loss of their faith. It deeply deplores the 
anti-Christian opinions enunciated from the professorial chairs 
of the German Colleges and educational institutions, and 
unceasingly instilled into the minds of the young by teachers 
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in gymnasiums and high schools. This state of things must 
involve danger to the State, the Church, and society at large, and 
constitute a powerful factor in the social-democratic movement. 
No other means of preventing the disintegration of society will 
be of any avail, so long as teachers appointed by the Government 
to impart secular instruction continue to spread _irreligion 
amongst the young. 

2. The Congress desire emphatically to assert the right of 
Catholic parents to demand a Catholic education for their 
children, and as emphatically to declare that a Catholic 
education is impossible unless under the guidance of the 
Church. It claims the maintenance or restitution of Denomina- 
tional Schools for both the lower and the upper classes, and the 
recognition of the Divine right of the Church to impart religious 
instruction to Catholics in any educational institution whatever ; 
furthermore, that in all schools attended by Catholic children, 
the use of any books on secular subjects should be prohibited, 
which contain attacks upon the faith of those children. 

3. The Congress appeals to the Catholics of Germany not 
to weary in the struggle for freedom of education until all 
the rights they demand are conceded; and to join societies 
which are formed for the protection of the religious training of 
the young. 

Every corner of the vast hall was filled on the morning when 
the Volksverein (People’s Association) was announced as the 
topic to be brought before the Conference. This was a sufficient 
indication of the general interest aroused by this Association, 
which took its birth in Mayence, some three years since. It owes 
its origin and organization to the late Dr. Windthorst, and may be 
termed a legacy bequeathed by him to his country. When lying 
on a sick-bed he drew up its rules, and his last journey to the 
Rhine was for the sake of furthering its cause. At the mention 
of the name of Windthorst, the whole assembly rose to testify 
their respect to the memory of the illustrious man who for so long 
had been their beloved leader. In the course of the first year of 
its existence (1891), no less than 100,000 men had joined the 
Volksverein, the diocese of Miinster and Paderborn alone each 
contributing 15,000. The number of members was said now to 
amount to over 120,000. The work done by this Association is 
a great one. The object is to stem the rising tide of unbelief 
and socialism, to promote Christian knowledge and _ instil 
Christian principles into the minds of the lower orders of 
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society. During the last year five hundred assemblies were 
held in different parts of the country. On the occasion of a 
mission given in a small town, no less than forty-two artisans 
were led to abandon their socialistic errors. A periodical 
bearing the name of the Association has a wide circulation, and 
forms a link to unite together the members. From time to 
time topical pamphlets, written in a popular manner, are 
published for the purpose of setting correct views of the 
social questions of the day before the working classes. While 
Liberalism was warring against Christianity in the educated 
classes alone, and the mass of the people remained loyal 
to the Church, this Association was not necessary. But the 
principles of unbelief and the worship of self easily filter down 
from the upper to the lower ranks of society, where they 
appear in the hideous shape of social democracy, the legitimate 
offspring of atheism. The task of the Volksverein is to rally 
the working men of Germany round the standard of truth, to 
provide an antidote for the poison freely disseminated by the 
agents of socialism and anarchy, who would spare neither 
religion, the state, the family, or private property. Its object is 
to preserve to the people their greatest treasures, faith in God, 
belief in a future life, of which those would rob them who openly 
declare, not that there is no God, but what is worse, that He is 
“the refuge of fools, the greatest evil in the universe.’ The 
progress of this Juggernaut’s car which would crush beneath its 
relentless wheels all that the Christian, the peaceable citizen, 
values most highly, can only be opposed by the Catholic Church. 
Religion and organization alone can check its advance ; and to 
do this is the most urgent need of the present day. In an 
eloquent address Dr. Lieber, one of the chief promoters of the 
Volksvercin, called upon all the men of Germany to enlist in 
this warfare, this hand-to-hand conflict between Christianity 
and atheism, not for a short term of active service, but for 
their whole lives ; never to lay down their arms, but to die with 
them in their hands, after the example of the great leader whose 
loss they yet mourned, who at an advanced age refused himself 
the rest he sorely needed, in order to stand in this post at the 
place of danger. 

On the closing day of the Congress, Count Ballestrem, who 
was greeted with prolonged cheering, reviewed the political status 
of the Church in Germany. He said when he looked back to his 
sanguine forecast of the future at the Conference of last year, he 
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could not but acknowledge he appeared to have been far too 
sanguine. All then seemed to promise fair for Catholics. They 
had every reason to believe that the State would be administered 
on Christian and Conservative principles, and they resolved to 
support the Government to the utmost. But in the spring the 
frost came, and their hopes were blighted. The Bill for the 
alteration of the school-laws was thrown out of Parliament, and 
no movement had been made for the recall of the Jesuits. 
Catholics are still handicapped; the action of the Church is 
still hampered by the State. They have worked much for the 
enemy, it behoves them to hold fast what they have won, and 
strive to gain more. The Emperor gives them a place in the 
Legislative Assembly; they must not be dumb dogs, but must lift 
up their voice to claim for the Head of Christendom the restitu- 
tion of his sovereignty, to claim for themselves the privileges 
they once enjoyed and to which they have a right. The Centre 
must fight as of old under the same standard of “Truth, 
Freedom, and Justice.” 

The President in his final speech said that if the Congress of 
1892 be compared with that of 1848, it will be seen that what- 
ever the changes that had occurred, one thing remained unaltered. 
The spirit of brotherly concord, of loyalty to the Holy See, of 
glowing enthusiasm for the defence of the Church’s rights which 
marked the first Congress, was still maintained in all its force 
and fervour. At the outset the annual Congress attracted no 
notice, now it was an event of importance to the whole country. 
He wished that all political questions could be banished from 
their assemblies, but the best of men cannot live in peace if his 
bad neighbour will not let him alone. It was not for the sake 
of dominion that liberty was desired for the Church, it was that 
she might scatter her blessings over the land. The need of them 
was great in these days, when the foundations of society are 
shaken. Yet in the midst of warfare the works of peace and 
charity were not neglected. Each successive Congress testified 
to progress in this respect. The speaker mentioned in particular 
the committee formed at the Conference for the celebration of 
the approaching Jubilee of the Holy Father ; the committee for 
the relief of the spiritual needs of the large cities, the resolution 
just passed to form a society to promote Christian art. Every 
one is aware how numerous and warmly supported such associa- 
tions for charitable objects are in Germany, and how beneficial 
is the influence they exercise, from St. Boniface’s society, 
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established to raise funds for the building of churches, down to 
the clubs for apprentices and mechanics of which Kolping was 
the founder. 

There were people, Dr. Porsch continued, who seemed to 
think that religion only teaches patient endurance. This is not 
so by any means. Religion requires action, and in the present 
times action is impossible without conflict. It is the duty of 
every Catholic to watch and fight and pray. The strong must 
fight, the weak must pray. Prayer is a weapon the feeblest can 
wield, and God will never forsake a people that prays. The 
Catholics of Germany must also act, they must act unitedly, 
zealously, joyfully. They must be one in their loyalty to the 
Holy Father, one in love and fidelity to their Emperor and the 
Fatherland. They must fight and pray pro Deo et Patria, 
under the shadow of the Cross whereon an Incarnate God shed 
His-Blood to redeem mankind. 


ELLIS SCHREIBER. 

















Recent Evidence for the Authenticity of the 
Gospels: Tatian’s Diatessaron. 


PART II. 


IN a previous paper we have sketched the history of Tatian’s 
four-fold Gospel, the Dzatessaron, from the oldest allusion to 
it in Oriental literature down to the discovery, in 1876, of 
St. Ephrem’s Commeniary on the Concordant Gospel. We first 
came across this venerable Gospel Harmony in the early 
twilight of Syriac Christian history as revealed to us by the 
apocryphal Doctrine of Addaz. We next heard of it from the 
historian Eusebius, at the beginning of the fourth century ; but 
his testimony rested on mere general report.. A similar though 
more confused notice met us fifty years later in the pages of 
Epiphanius. At this very time, however, St. Ephrem was writing 
his Commentary, destined to be the means by which fifteen 
hundred years later the Diatessaron itself was to be recovered. 
Another century passed, and Theodoret related in a pregnant 
passage the drastic method in which he had dealt with the 
ancient Harmony. From a position of honour and reverence 
in the Syrian Church the four-fold Gospel had fallen into 
discredit and neglect. Fortune, however, proceeded on her usual 
course. One hundred and seventy years later, and a barbarous 
Latin translation, in a stray manuscript, falling into the hands 
of the Italian scholar, St. Victor, put Western Christendom in 
possession of the treasure which had been rejected by the 
East. Another long pause. For six centuries and more 
Oriental literature remains silent regarding the fate of Tatian’s 
work, and then, near the year 1200, Bar-Salibi recalls the 
memory of this ancient Harmony and of St. Ephrem’s Com- 
mentary thereon. Little more remained to tell from that date 
till the restoration of the Commentary—its resurrection from 
its Armenian grave in 1876. The next step in the history 
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of the Déatessaron' was the publication in 1881 of Zahn’s 
great monograph, in which by means of the Gospel cita- 
tions contained in Ephrem’s Commentary, in Aphraates’ 
Homilies, and elsewhere, he restored a considerable part of 
the original text of Tatian. It is to this work that the 
recent recovery of the Arabic version of the Déatessaron is 
mainly due. 

Amongst the MSS. of the Vatican Library there has 
been for a long time a Codex numbered XIV., which pur- 
ported to be an Arabic translation of the Dzatessaron. This 
Codex had even been briefly described in a catalogue of 
the library by Stephen Assemani in the middle of the last 
century.” Nevertheless, it seems to have attracted no more 
notice than the Armenian edition of St. Ephrem’s Com- 
mentary. Zahn, however, in his volume on the Déatessaron 
called attention to it,> pointing out what valuable light 
it might probably throw on the whole question of Tatian’s 
work now that we were in possession of Ephrem’s Com- 





mentary. 

This led Father Ciasca, one of the librarians of the Vatican, 
and an eminent Oriental scholar, to give in 1883, in Pitra’s 
Analecta, a lengthy description of the MS. and its contents, 
together with a specimen of two chapters and the Index of the 
whole work. He also intimated the hope that he might soon 
find time to publish the entire MS. But being unable to do 
so, he entrusted it in 1885 to Professor de Lagarde, who, he was 
informed, desired to undertake the publication. De Lagarde, 
however, shortly afterwards returned the MS., stating that on 
account of the pressure of other occupations, and also owing 
to the difficulty of procuring Arabic type, he was forced to 
abandon the project. Matters remained in this unsatisfactory 
condition for some months, when another of those apparently 
fortuitous yet important incidents, so frequent in the history 

1 Forschungen, &c., 1. Theil, Tatian’s Diatessaron (Erlangen). 

* **Codex antiq. in fol. bombycinis constans fol. 123... sacrosanctum evan- 
gelium, ex quatuor evangeliis in unum redactum, vulgo Diatessaron nuncupatum, 
et in sectiones seu capita quinquaginta distributum . .. In fine fol. 123, hac a 
librario annotata reperies: Explicit auxilio Dei sacrosanctum Evangelium quod ex 
guatuor Evangelits collegit Tatianus, guodgue ‘ Diatessaron’ vulgo dicitur. Et 
Laus Deo. Is Codex, cujus dimidia ferme pars tineis et madore consumpta, ad xii. 
seeculum videtur referendum.” In a later account Akerblad somewhat modified the 
above description, speaking in more favourable terms of the condition of the MS. 
See Card. Pitra, Analecta, iv. p. 466. 

3 Pp. 294—297. * Anatlecta, iv. pp. 465—484. 
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of the Déatessaron, occurred. We cannot do better here than 
translate Father Ciasca’s own words: 


In the following year (1886), however, things took a better turn. 
When the Most Reverend Antonius Morcos, Visitor-Apostolic of the 
Catholic Copts, was staying at this time in Rome, he visited the Vatican 
Library. I showed him amongst other MSS. the Arabic Codex XIV. 
As soon as he looked into it he said that another copy of the work 
existed in the possession of a Catholic gentleman in Egypt, and more- 
over, that he himself had the means of getting that copy brought to 
Rome. And, in fact, in the month of August of the same year he offered 
to the Borgian Museum of the Propaganda a very handsome manuscript 
of exquisite penmanship, finely executed in Oriental style on yellow 
paper. The Codex consists of 353 leaves. There is no date attached, 
but the MS. seems to belong at latest to the fourteenth century. The 
pages are 9 by 64% inches, enclosed in an illuminated square of golden, 
red, and purple lines, with an ornamentation of golden asterisks. . . . 
As soon as I secured this precious: MS., and perceived its great value, 
I resolved to publish it for the benefit of Oriental and Biblical students 
the first moment I could get the opportunity. And the opportunity— 
a most favourable and appropriate one—was not far distant. For, 
when a year later, on the happy occasion of his Sacerdotal Jubilee 
the College of Writers of the Vatican Library determined to offer to 
His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. some memorial of an artistic, scientific, 
or literary character, in order to testify to His Holiness, in union 
with the rest of the Catholic world, their joy and veneration, | 
judged that the publication of the Sahidic fragments on which I was 
engaged ought for a time to be suspended, and that this most ancient 
monument, known so far to be contained only in these two MSS. 
ought to be given to the world.! 


Accordingly, the Arabic version with a Latin translation was 
published from the Polyglot Press of Propaganda, and dedicated 
to His Holiness in the year 1888. The volume is of very large 
quarto size, and contains in all 330 pages. Of these 16 are 
devoted to a historical introduction, 204 to the Arabic, and 
108 of double columns to the Latin translation. The last two 
pages contain a phototype reproduction of some decorated 
sheets of the MS., and they show us what an exquisite piece 
of workmanship it must be. 

This second MS. proved of the greatest utility. For it not 
only supplied dacune and cleared up obscure readings in the 
former Vatican MS., but also shed valuable light on some 
points which had caused doubt as to the complete fidelity of 


1 Tatiant Evangeliorum Harmonia, pp. 5, 6. 
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the original Dzatessaron. In MS. XIV.—ze. the 


Vatican Codex—what seems to be the first line of the Harmony 
are the words: “ The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God,” which is the opening text of St. Mark’s Gospel. 
After this follows: “In the beginning was the Word,” &c. 
We have already seen that Tatian’s Harmony commenced with 


this latter te 
his article on 


xt from St.John; and Ciasca had conjectured in 
this MS. in Pitra’s Analecta in 1883, that the text 


from St. Mark had been introduced by a scribe, as a convenient 


title for the 


this is the case. 


is obviously 
Gospel narrat 
Word.” 


our Lord inse 


absent from t 


Diatessaron. The new Borgian MS. shows that 
For in the latter the sentence from St. Mark 
a heading, what is strictly the first line of the 
ive being the phrase: “In the beginning was the 


Again, the Vatican MS. contains the genealogies of 


rted in the text. These we know to have been 


he original. When we turn to the Borgian MS., 


we find that they are absent from the text, but inserted in an 


Appendix at 
the Generatio 
The new 


been translate 
the most learned Presbyter, Abi-l-Pharag Abdullah Ben-at-Tib.” 


Again, at the 


composed out of the four Gospels by Tatian, and which is called 
the Diatessaron, that is, Quaternary, has been translated by 
A. A. Ben-at-Tib from a Syriac copy made by the hand of 
Isa ben Ali Almotattabeb, disciple of Honain ben Ishac, upon 
both of whom may God have mercy.”?! 

Ben-at-Tib, the translator, is a well-known author in Eastern 


A 


literature. 


a native of Assyria, and secretary to Elias, Patriarch of the 


Nestorians in 
to have died i 


Almotattabeb, the scribe of the Syriac copy, seems to have 
written two works on medicine, and to have been one of the 


most distingu 


with “a famous Syrian physician and writer who died in the 
year A.D. 873, and whose head-quarters were at Bagdad at the 


1 Ciasca, op. c 


2 Assemani, 2 


Bible into Arabic, 
Dictionnaire de la 
3 Ciasca, op. c 


the end of the work under the title: “Book of 
ns of Jesus.” 

MS. also informs us in its Prologue that it “has 
d from the Syriac into the Arabic language by 


end it is stated that “this Gospel which has been 


ccording to Assemani he was a Nestorian priest, 


the beginning of the eleventh century. He seems 


n the year 1043.” 


ished pupils of Honain.* This Honain is identified 


it. pp. x. xi. 

76. Or. tom. iii. p. 544. Ben-at-Tib also translated the whole 
but this version seems to be lost. Bid, Or. ii. p. 309. Vigouroux’s 
Bible, art. *‘ Arabes Versions” (H. Hyvernat), col. 849. 


it. p. xv. n. 
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court of the Khalifs.”!_ Since Almotattabeb was his disciple 
the Syriac copy cannot have been written much later than the 
end of the ninth century. The publication of the Arabic MS. 
in 1888, has therefore put us in possession of an Arabic version 
made from a Syriac copy of the Dézatessaron, as the latter 
existed about the year A.D. 900. 

Having sketched the history and established the general 
authenticity of the Diatessaron, we will now pass on to the 
investigation of the nature of its contents. 

Father Ciasca’s Latin translation of the Harmony, as we 
have already observed, fills a little over one hundred double- 
column pages. The entire matter is divided into fifty-five 
chapters, probably intended, as Mr. Harris suggests, to be read 
in church on the Sundays and chief holidays of the year. A 
Gospel Harmony may assume one of two forms. It may 
consist either of a scheme of, four parallel columns in which 
the Evangelical narratives are so arranged that the correspond- 
ing parts can be seen at a glance—we have an example of 
this in Father Coleridge’s Vzta Vite Nostre, probably familiar 
to many of our readers—or the Harmony may take the shape 
of a single continuous history composed out of the materials 
supplied by the four Gospels, repetition of the same incident 
being avoided, whilst all supplementary details furnished by 
the several Evangelists are woven into their proper place in 
the general story. This latter species of work presupposes the 
former, and may more appropriately be called a “ Harmonized 
Gospel” than a “Harmony of the Gospels.” The recent 
excellent Life of Jesus Christ,? by Father Maas, is an admirable 
specimen of this latter kind of Harmony. Tatian’s Dzatessaron 
is made on this plan, and thus fundamentally differs in character 
from the work of Ammonius, with which it was confounded by 
some writers. Ammonius’s book merely contained the Gospel 
of St. Matthew with corresponding passages from the other 
Gospels arranged in parallel columns. 

Even a superficial perusal of Ciasca’s translation shows us 
the large amount of labour and ingenuity which Tatian must 
have devoted to the compilation of his work. The greatest 
care is displayed in the effort to adhere as far as possible to 
the very words of the several Evangclists, and brief texts and 


1 Harris, 742 Diatessaron of Tatian (1890), p. 8. 
2 The Life of Jesus Christ according to the Gospel [Tistory. Wy A. J. Maas, S.J. 
(Ilerder, 1891.) 
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fragments of texts are industriously pieced together, so that an 
elaborate mosaic is the result. Those who have given any 
attention to the problem of harmonizing the several Gospel 
narratives are aware of the considerable difficulties presented by 
some portions of these sacred writings. Theologians and Biblical 
students have been working on these questions for over eighteen 
centuries, and we may now confidently affirm that, although 
even the best Catholic critics may not be agreed as to which 
precisely is the true solution of every difficulty, yet there is 
no one of the seeming contradictions between the several 
Evangelists for which some reasonable explanation has not 
been adduced. But when Tatian, in the second century, set 
himself to compile his Harmony he had not the results of the 
labours of cighteen hundred years to assist him; and it is in 
no way surprising if he often errs. in his chronology, and at 
times confounds different events. Our wonder, on the contrary, 
is that he should have been able to construct so consistent and 
complete a narrative, while at the same time doing so little 
violence to the inspired text. 

Professor Harnack and other critics have spoken of the 
“freedom” with which Tatian handles the words of the Gospels 
as indicating some want of respect for the Sacred Text, or as, 
at all events, showing the absence of belief in its inspiration. 
For our own part we cannot understand how such an assertion 
could be made by any one who has compared Ciasca’s transla- 
tion with any modern Harmony based on the same plan. No 
one, we presume, will detect either want of respect for the 
New Testament, or disbelief in its inspiration in Father Maas’s 
Life of Jesus Christ; yet comparison of that work with the 
Diatessaron will show that Father Maas exercises greater 
freedom in handling the words of Holy Scripture; and the 
judgment of an impartial man will be that as regards the 
literal reproduction of the very words of the Gospels Tatian 
excels the Jesuit Father, though of course in many other 
respects of more importance in a Harmony, the ancient work 
is far inferior. 

Probably, however, our best method of presenting the reader 
with a notion of the character of the Diatessaron will be to give 
half a page from Ciasca’s volume translated into English. And 
we will select for our specimen the account of the miraculous 
cure of the blind man at Jericho, as indicating very well both 
the imperfections and the merits of Tatian’s work : 





















CURE OF 

(Luke xviii. 35@) And when Jesus 
went out from Jericho, Himself and 
His disciples, 

(Matt. xx. 294) and a large crowd 
followed him, 

(Luke xviii. 354) a certain blind 
man was sitting by the wayside 
begging, 

Mark x. 46) and his name was 
Timeus, son of Timezeus. 

(Luke xviii. 36.) And hearing the 
murmur of the multitude passing he 
asked who zt was. (37) And they 
said to him: Jesus of Nazareth is 
passing. 

(Mark x. 49a) And when he had 
heard that it was Jesus, 

(Luke xviii. 38) he cried out with a 
loud voice, saying: Jesus, Son of 
David, have mercy on me. (39) And 
they that went before Jesus rebuked 
him, that he should hold his peace. 
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BARTIMUS.! 


(Mark x. 484) But he cried out the 
more: Son of David, have mercy on 
me. (49) And Jesus standing still 
commanded him to be called. And 
they called the blind man, saying to 
him: Be of better comfort: Arise, 
He calleth thee. (50) And the blind 
man casting off his garment leaped 
up and came to Him. (51) Jesus 
said to him: What wilt thou that I 
should do to thee? But the blind 
man said to Him: My Lord and 
Master, that you may open my eyes, 
and that I may see Thee. 

(Matt. xx. 34a) But Jesus having 
compassion on him touched his eyes, 
and said to him: 

(Luke xviii. 424) Receive thy sight, 
thy faith hath made thee whole. 
(43) And immediately he saw and 
followed Him glorifying God. And 
all the people who saw it gave praise 
to God. 


To give an idea of St. Ephrem’s Commentary, we will add 
here a translation of the corresponding portion of Mocsinger’s 


volume: 


The Light came into the world in order to give sight to the 


blind, and to teach faith to the unbelieving. 
approached the blind man, the latter began to cry out, saying : 
SON OF DAVID, HAVE MERCY ON ME. 


” 


Lord had 
“ JESUS, 


When the 


O happy beggar, who stretching 


out his hand to receive a penny from a man, was deemed worthy to 
receive a gift from God! “Jesus,” says he, ‘Son of David, have mercy 


on me.” 


His mercy on blind and lame Jebusites. 
“RECEIVE THY SIGHT, THY FAITH HATH MADE THEE 
He did not say: “Thy faith hath given thee sight,” in order 


make to him? 
WHOLE.” 


Well did he judge that it was the Son of David who expended 


And what answer did He 


to show that faith gave salvation in the first place, and afterwards the 


opening of his eyes. 


“THEY KEPT REBUKING AND 


HINDERING THIS 


BLIND MAN THAT HE SHOULD NOT COME TO Jesus, THEREFORE HE KEPT 


CALLING OUT THE MORE.” 


this?” 


When the blind man asked: 
they said: “Jesus of Nazareth.” 


“ Who ts 
He knew that they said this 


to him not out of kindness ; but what was unfriendly in their words he 


ignored, and what was friendly he accepted. 
Thus he cried out, because they hindered him for this 


MERCY ON ME.” 


“Son OF DAVID, HAVE 


reason, lest seeing the opening of his eyes they should wither from 


envy. 


1 Ciasca, op. cit. p. 55. 


“A CERTAIN BLIND MAN WAS SITTING BY THE WAYSIDE, AT THE 
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CROSSING OF THE WAYS, AND HIS NAME WAS BARTIM#£US, SON OF 
Timéus.” The Lord beholding his internal eyes illuminated, and his 
external eyes seeing nothing, illuminated the latter like the former, in 
order to be wistble and manifest to him, when he (Bartimzeus) would 
return again to Him.”! 


In connection with these extracts, some _ observations 


naturally suggest themselves. 


(1) In the above passage from the Déatessaron, probably what first 
strikes the reader is the skill and ingenuity with which the texts of the 
several Gospels are dovetailed into each other, and the laborious 
fidelity with which the author has striven to retain, as far as possible, 
the very words of the Evangelists. This passage, which is a fair 
specimen, fully justifies, at least in this respect, the statement of Ebed- 
Jesu that Tatian, “ whilst following most carefully the right order of the 
words and deeds of our Saviour, did not add a single sentence of his 
own.” 

(2) In the next place, the student familiar with modern Scripture 
commentaries will observe that Tatian, in spite of the great ability he 
has displayed throughout the whole work, has failed to solve the 
problem here presented to the harmonist. He has not furnished us 
with a satisfactory solution of the seeming discrepancies contained in 
the narratives of the several Evangelists here combined. ‘The Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark appear to represent the incident as having 
occurred on the departure of Jesus from Jericho; that of St. Luke as 
having happened on His approach to the city. Moreover, Luke and 
Mark mention only one blind man, whilst Matthew speaks of two. If 
now we turn to Father Maas’s Lzfe of Christ, pp. 370—372, we find 
the great advantage which the modern invention of footnotes gives the 
harmonist of to-day. ‘This latter author combines the Evangelical texts 
in a slightly different manner, and then in a concise note suggests these 
two very simple solutions of the difficulty : 

“(a) The miracle happened on an excursion of Jesus from Jericho 
into the neighbouring country. We may read: ‘After Jesus had made 
an excursion from Jericho, when He drew nigh to the city.’ Two blind 
men were healed ; one of them (Bartimzeus) being a man of some note, 
afterwards probably became renowned in the Church. Hence Mark 
and Luke speak of him, while the eye-witness, Matthew, speaks of both. 
(4) Others suppose that Jesus performed the miracles at different times. 
Luke related the first miracle as occurring when Jesus first came to 
Jericho; Mark relates the second as occurring on the departure of 
Jesus ; Matthew combines them both.” (p. 371.) 

Whether Tatian had himself thought of either of these ways of 
explaining the difficuity we cannot say ; but as his work is throughout 
merely a narrative and not a commentary, we cannot be surprised if 


Moesinger, Lphruwmi Evangelii Concordantis Expositio, pp. 1S0, 181. 
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the Diatessaron here and there leaves an unsolved problem on our 
hands. Professor Harnack argues from this and one or two analogous 
passages that Tatian did not believe in the inspiration of the Gospels. 
A more unwarrantable inference, it seems to us, could hardly be 
conceived. If every Christian, or for the matter of that every theo- 
logian who is unable to solve every difficulty contained in the Bible is 
to be adjudged a disbeliever in inspiration, the number of the members 
in the Church would indeed be small. 

(3) We would also call attention to certain peculiar readings which 
we have marked in italics. ‘Towards the end of the extract, in the 
sentence taken from Mark x., we find in verse 51 the words “that Z 
may see Thee.” These are not found in the Latin Vulgate, in the Syriac 
Peshito, in the Philoxenian, or in fact in any other known version of 
the New Testament. ‘They seem, therefore, to be an original Tatianic 
text. In confirmation of this view Mr. Harris has forcibly urged (1) that 
the last sentence in Ephrem’s Commentary upon the passage “in order 
to be visible and manifest to him” point to some such notion as 
expressed in the text, and (2) that in the Curetonian Syriac version of 
the parallel passage of St. Matthew are found the words: “They say 
unto Him: Our Lord, that our eyes may be opened and we may see 
Thee,” whilst the Curetonian version of St. Luke gives the very words 
used.! 

In the text Mark x. 46 we find the name Zimeus instead of Bartt- 
meus, the reading of the Latin Vulgate. This latter reading is also 
contained in the text as cited by St. Ephrem in the Commentary above. 
But in the Peshito version of the Gospels the reading is Zimaus, so 
we clearly have an instance here of the original Tatianic text being 
emended to bring it into closer harmony with the authorized Syriac 
version. 

On the other hand, in the next verse from St. Luke xviii. 36, the 
words “who it was” which differ from our Vulgate text “what it 
meant” are, we believe, a true Tatianic reading, for Ephrem seems to 
have met them, since he puts the words “who is this” in the mouth of 
the beggar. ‘The Peshito version contains this same reading, but here 
we are led to infer that, contrary to the last example, the Peshito owes 
this peculiarity to the older Diatessaron. 

(4) The extract we have given from Ephrem’s Commentary 
indicates very fairly the homiletic character which that work bears 
throughout. His object, as a rule, is exhortation and edification 
rather than exegetical explanation of the text. The harmonistic 
difficulty, which no modern commentator would have ignored, he 
passes over in complete silence. 


We have spoken as if the recently recovered Arabic trans- 
lation corresponded accurately to the original Dzatessaron, but 


1 The Diatessaron of Tatian, pp. 33) 34- 
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the question will at once be raised: Is this true? How far is 
the Arabic version an exact and faithful representation of the 
Syriac Harmony as the latter came from the hands of Tatian? 
This question involves two problems, one relating to the textual 
readings, the other dealing with the arrangement and contents 
of the work. The former refers to what we may call the surface 
of the Harmony ; the latter regards its inner constitution. Had 
the Dzatessaron, then, undergone any considerable changes, any 
wholesale transformation, either in text or in the material 
narrative from the time of its composition till its translation 
into Arabic about A.D. 1000? 

We will approach the question of textual modification first. 
We may begin by expressing our regret that Father Ciasca’s 
anxiety to place the newly-found work in the hands of scholars 
without delay, prevented him from appending a dissertation, or 
at all events some form of apparatus criticus which would have 
thrown light on this subject. The question was, indeed, soon 
taken up by Harnack and others, and handled in a sufficiently 
dogmatic tone by the former. But, though Ciasca’s Latin 
translation is universally admitted to be a very faithful repro- 
duction of the original, we, nevertheless, believe that a really 
satisfactory examination of the relation subsisting between the 
recently recovered text and the primitive work requires a 
thorough knowledge of Arabic; and, unfortunately, competent 
Arabic scholars are sufficiently rare. Even a brief discussion 
of this problem by a Catholic theologian possessed of Father 
Ciasca’s profound knowledge of Oriental literature would have 
been a great boon, and we still cherish the hope that he may 
find time to handle the matter in a separate work. 

Fortunately, however, there has recently been published in 
the fourth volume of Zahn’s Forschungen, a dissertation by 
another eminent Arabic scholar, Dr. Ernest Sellin,! which deals 
with this very question. In that essay he subjects the Arabic 
Diatessaron to a very thorough examination. And the con- 
clusion which he reaches,? by what appears to us a very cogent 
line of argument, is that we have here a faithful translation of 
a Syriac version of the Harmony; that this Syriac version had 
during previous centuries undergone revision, of, however, a 


1 Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, IV. Theil. Der 
Text des von A. Ciasca herausgegebenen arabischen Diatessaron untersucht von 
Dr. Ernst Sellin (1891). 

2 Lbid. p. 246. 
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very limited character, with a view to bring it into closer 
conformity with the Peshito text as regards some of its peculiar 
readings; that the Philoxenian version of the Gospels had 
exercised a similar though slighter influence on the text of the 
Harmony ;! but that nevertheless the Harmony had not under- 
gone any radical reconstruction with respect to its text, and 
that in great part Ciasca’s edition accurately reproduces the 
original language of the Dzatessaron, and is therefore a valuable 
means of restoring the special readings of Tatian. 

Dr. Sellin begins by enumerating the possible sources from 
which modifications of the primitive text of such a work as 
the Diatessaron might be derived during the seven centuries 
between Tatian and the copying of the Syriac MS. by 
Almotattabeb, the pupil of Honain. These are: (1) the Peshito 
version of the Gospels; (2) the Philoxenian version; (3) the 
free handling of his text by the Arabic translator. He then 
proceeds to institute a careful comparison between the Arabic 
Harmony, the Tatianic text, in so far as it has been reconstructed 
by Zahn from Ephrem’s Commentary, and the Peshito and 
Philoxenian versions. By a series of comparative tables he 
proves: (1) that several peculiar readings of the Dzatessaron 
found in Ephrem’s Commentary and agreeing with the 
Curetonian version, have been changed in the Arabic so as 
to bring them into closer harmony with the later Peshito 
edition ; (2) that nevertheless the Arabic still contains a very 
large number of readings which deviate from the Peshito ; and 
(3) that a portion—only a small portion—of these agree with 
the Philoxenian version.2, The inference from these facts is 
that the Syriac Dzatessaron had been re-touched between 
A.D. 364, the date of the Commentary, and the time of the 


1 The Peshito or “simple” Syriac version of the Bible, according to many of the 
best authorities, as we have already observed, dates back to near the middle of the 
second century. It was, however, subjected to several revisions. Of these the first 
important one must have taken place previous to the time of St. Ephrem, as he was 
familiar with it in the revised form in which it has come down to us. This would 
probably have been the revision which transformed the so-called Curetonian Old 
Syriac into the Peshito in its subsequent and best known shape—that is, if the 
Peshito is a lineal descendant of the Curetonian version. The next was the 
Philoxenian revision. This was edited under the authority of a Monophysite Bishop 
of Hierapolis, about A.D. 500, It aimed at reducing the Peshito to a closer literal 
translation of the Greek version. The Harclensian version was a revision of the 
Philoxenian, accomplished by Harclensis in A.D. 616. This last version seems to 
have had no influence on the Diatessaron. (Cardinal Wiseman, Hore Syriaca, 
pp. 116, 117; Westcott, Canon, pp. 238, 239.) 

? Sellin, pp. 229—238. 
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Arabic translation, with the object of bringing its text into 
closer harmony with the current editions of the New Testament. 
The large number of deviations, however, which still remain— 
one hundred and sixty are contained in the table given by 
Sellin as a “mere selection ”—proves that the revision was only 
partial, and that the tendency towards conformity had only a 
limited range. 

The question then remains: What proportion of these 
deviations from the Peshito and Philoxenian is due to the 
Arabic translator, and how much is a survival of the original 
Tatianic text? Did the translator of his own accord add to the 
existing peculiarities of the Dzatessaron other variations from 
what was the ¢ertus receptus of the day? Dr. Sellin replies that 
all the probabilities are against any such action on his part. 
All influences affecting the revision of such a work as a 
Harmony of the Gospels tended towards conformity with the 
authorized versions. Divergencies from the publicly accepted 
Bible of the day would only bring discredit on the work. 
Consequently any attempt at emendation would be in the 
direction of assimilation towards the received text. 

But the proof of the fidelity of the translation does not rest 
on mere probabilities. Dr. Sellin establishes his conclusions by 
careful examination of the style of the Arabic version, and 
by a comparison of it with Ephrem’s text and the Peshito. In 
accomplishing this he was greatly aided by an Arabic MS. copy 
of a Commentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel by Ben-at-Tib 
himself, which he recently succeeded in procuring from the 
library of the University of Leyden. This new piece of evidence 
is of the greatest value in establishing the accuracy of the 
Arabic translation. In this Commentary Ben-at-Tib employs 
the Peshito text, which he accurately renders, and to which 
he faithfully adheres. He shows his acquaintance also with 
the Philoxenian—the only other work capable of influencing the 
Diatessaron text. His careful fidelity, however, to give the 
precise force of the Peshito text throughout his Arabic Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew is obvious. And the most diligent 
examination of the Arabic Harmony shows that in translating 
the latter work he aimed at similar accuracy in his rendering 
of the original version.! 

1 “¢There can be no doubt that the text of St. Matthew as contained in Ben-at-Tib’s 


Commentary is a direct translation of the Peshito as it was current in his day. 
Moreover, the commentator, as was natural, was familiar with the Philoxenian, and 
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The conclusion, then, is clear, and we may add satisfactory, 
as regards the textual value of the recently recovered Arabic 
Diatessaron. The Syriac original from which the latter was 
translated had undergone a certain degree of revision and 
re-touching between the second century and the ninth. This 
revision, however, was not of a very fundamental character, and 
has still left the primitive text to a considerable degree intact. 
The determination of what is Tatianic and what is due to the 
Peshito in many places still remains a question for nice 
scholarship, but the following canon formulated by Dr. Sellin as 
the result of his labours is a great gain: 


In passages which are not preserved for us in the Tatianic text (as 
contained in the works of Ephrem and Aphraates) we can, on account 
of deviations from the Peshito and Philoxenian presented by the Arabic 
version, conclude that these were to be found in the text of the original 
Diatessaron. It is of course unnecessary to say that with regard to 
slight variations hasty conclusions must be avoided. The amount of 
freedom which is permitted in a faithful translation is generally under- 
stood. However, even after great prudence has been exercised we find 
much that is peculiar and characteristic in the Arabic which we are thus 
enabled to ascribe to Tatian himself.! 


We will now turn from the question of surface to that of 
inner constitution. Did the Déatessaron undergo any consider- 
able changes as regards either the material or the chronological 
order of the narrative between its original composition and its 
translation into Arabic? This question is distinct from that 
just discussed, and on some grounds more important. Fortu- 
nately, its adequate treatment does not require a knowledge 
of Oriental languages. The Latin translations of Ciasca and 
Moesinger put us in possession of all the available evidence, 
and we believe that the more carefully the subject is studied, 
and the more new light can be brought to bear on it, the clearer 
will it become that the Arabic work contains the primitive 
Diatessaron itself down to its least details. 


praises it in commenting on Matt. viii. 5, and ix. 15. But it is clear from a com- 
parison of the Arabic Harmony and the Leyden MS, that we have here translations 
of two different versions of the Gospels, and that Ben-at-Tib abstained with the 
greatest care from bringing his versions into conformity, but rather gave a faithful 
rendering of the distinctive characteristics of each.” (/dzd. pp. 243, 244.) Dr. Sellin 
has also discovered in Ben-at-Tib’s Commentary certain peculiar readings which 
alone would be sufficient to demonstrate ‘‘the identity of the translator of the 
Diatessaron and the author of the Commentary, . . . and which were due to the 
writer’s knowledge of the Diatessaron.” (p. 243.) See also Dictionnaire de la Bible, 
** Arabes versions” (1892), col. 852. 
1 Op. cit. p. 244. 
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We will begin by dividing the question into two parts. Did 
the contents or arrangement of the Dzatessaron undergo any 
serious change, (1) between its composition and the time of 
St. Ephrem’s Commentary A.D. 364—373, or (2) between this 
date and that of the Arabic translation about A.D. 1000? It 
may be well at the outset to call attention to the fact that, 
although we have here an interval of more than eight hundred 
years, yet the time during which influences could have been at 
work which were at all likely to modify the original Déatessaron 
so as to approximate it to the current Canonical Gospels, did not 
exceed two centuries. The Syriac copy made by Almotattabeb 
was already one hundred and fifty years old when Ben-at-Tib 
translated it. Again, during the first century and a half after 
its composition, whilst it formed part of the standing liturgy of 
the Church, and before it began to come into competition with 
the-authorized version of the Peshzto, all the agencies operating 
on the Diatessaron were of a strictly conservative character. 
Finally, we know that by the time of Theodoret, A.D. 473, it had 
begun to fall into disuse. Now, as Dr. Sellin has argued in 
dealing with the purity of the text,! when the book was no 
longer struggling to hold its position against the inroad of the 
Canonical Gospels the conforming tendency to a great extent 
ceased. And we may add that any eccentric or apocryphal 
additions which such an ancient work actually contained would, 
by reason of the interest due to their singularity, be carefully 
preserved ; as is proved by the fidelity with which Ben-at-Tib 
sought to render the Dzatessaron textual peculiarities in his own 
day. Practically, then, the period of possible change is reduced 
to the two centuries between A.D. 300—500. 

Passing, however, to a closer investigation of the evidence, 
we find that the Arabic Harmony corresponds in the most 
exact manner to the Commentary of St.Ephrem. The Déates- 
saron texts cited in the Commentary present us, it is true, with 
but a framework or skeleton of the complete Harmony ; and 
it is for this reason that the materials they furnish are so 
inadequate for satisfactory textual comparison. But this does 
not depreciate the value of Ephrem’s work as a criterion of the 
integrity of the Arabic Gospel in regard to its form and 
contents. The serial order of events exhibited in the Commen- 
tary is precisely the same as that which we find with the details 
filled up in the complete Harmony. What more convincing 


1 Op. cit. pp. 241, 242. 
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proof could we have of the fidelity of the Arabic Dzatessaron 2 
In Moesinger’s work we find several hundred texts annotated, 
and when we turn to Ciasca’s volume we discover that the serial 
order of all these texts is the same! 

The fewness and the trifling character of the apparent excep- 
tions brought forward against this constant uniformity prove the 
truth of our contention. Mr. Hemphill, in his very convenient 
conspectus of the Harmony and of Ephrem’s quotations calls 
attention to four instances, in all, of seeming alterations in the 
order of the Arabic as compared with the Commentary.! Careful 
examination, however, of these instances shows that they do not 
prove any real variation in the Harmony even in such minute 
points. Thus, in the Commentary (pp. 184—186), we find four 
short texts quoted and commented upon which in the Arabic 
(p. 57) immediately follow the texts annotated in pp. 187—189 
of St. Ephrem’s work. The explanation, however, is very simple. 
In the original Déatessaron, and in the Arabic version, the peri- 
cope, St. John iii. 1—21, containing the visit of Nicodemus to 
our Lord by night, is inserted between Mark xi. 12—15 and 
Mark xi. 19—23: that is, between the malediction on the 
barren fig-tree by our Lord on His way into Jerusalem on the 
morning of one day and this journey thither again the next day, 
when the disciples noticed that the fig-tree had withered during 
the interval, and called His attention to the fact. Now it is 
evident from the character of St. Ephrem’s Commentary that 
much of it was delivered in the form of homilies on incidents or 
parables contained in the Harmony. But in such a homily the 
preacher would be practically compelled to join together the 
two stages of the miracle—the malediction and its effect—and 
to postpone his remarks on the intervening visit of Nicodemus 
until the first event had been completely dealt with. The 
apparent discrepancy between the order of the Commentary and 
the Harmony is thus explained. No harmonist would nowadays 
put this visit of Nicodemus so late in the life of our Saviour, 
but this unexpected arrangement is quite in conformity with 
several other curious oddities in the Déatessaron ; and one is 
certainly struck by the ingenuity of fixing that particular night 
for the visit. 

The apparent change of order on p. 122 of the Commentary 
is of still less importance. It consists merely in this that 
Ephrem combines in a single paragraph the two texts, “ Blessed 


1 The Diatessaron of Tatian, p. xxviii. n. 4. 
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will be the womb which bore Thee,” and “Behold thy Mother 
and brethren seek Thee,” in order to make a point against the 
heresy of Marcion, and then comments on the second text first. 

On p. 58 we have a paragraph devoted to the text “His 
disciples were baptizing,” which, if it followed the order of the 
Arabic Harmony, should change places with the next short 
paragraph on “We have laboured all night.” The transposi- 
tion of these two passages in the Commentary is most probably 
the result of some error either in transcription or in arranging 
the pages of a MS. 

In the remaining instance, p. 40, four lines on the text, 
“J and Thy father have sought Thee sorrowing,” has similarly 
got accidentally inserted in the middle of the exposition of the 
testimony of St.John the Baptist, which immediately follows 
in the Arabic. Even before the discovery of the Arabic, 
Meesinger pointed out that there was an obvious error in the 
Commentary here.! 

There is another variation alleged by Professor Harnack 
which it may be worth our while to examine for other reasons. 
In commenting on the passage in the Déatessaron combined 
out of the well-known texts Matt. xvi. 13—20,and Mark viii. 
27—30, Ephrem writes thus: 


But YoU, WHAT SAY you OF ME THAT I AM? SIMON, THE HEAD 
AND CHIEF, SAID: THOU ART CHRIST THE SON OF THE LIvING Gop. 
AnD HE ANSWERED: BLESSED ART THOU, SIMON. AND THE GATES OF 
HELL SHALL NOT CONQUER THEE, 7.¢., that his’ faith will not be 
destroyed. For what the Lord builds who can destroy, and what the 
Lord overthrows who can repair? ‘The Assyrian wished to destroy the 
‘Temple which the Lord had built, but the Lord destroyed his throne. . . . 
When the Lord built His Church He built a tower the foundations of 
which could support all that was to be built thereon. . . . THOU ART 
THE Rock, that rock which He raised for Satan to dash against. On 
the other hand, Satan wished to set this rock against the Lord for Him 
to strike against when Peter said to the Lord: “Far be it from Thee, 
O Lord,” &c.? 


Any impartial reader who compares the texts printed above 
in capitals with their context in St. Matthew’s Gospel, and who 
compares the whole passage with a few other pages of the Com- 
mentary, will see clearly that in the first quotation St. Ephrem 
has combined two texts which stood a little apart in the work 
which he was expounding, and has detached the other text, 


1 Op. cit. p. 37, note. 2 Evang. Concord. pp. 153, 154. 
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“Thou art the Rock,” merely for greater convenience of treat- 
ment. The comment on the first quotation, which in every line 
suggests the notion of the Lord building on solid foundations, 
proves clearly that the text regarding “ the Rock” must have been 
in the passage which Ephrem was explaining. Yet because the 
text, “Thou art the Rock,” comes in our Canonical Gospels, not 
after but between the texts, “Blessed art thou, Simon,” and 
“the gates of Hell,” &c., Professor Harnack has the temerity to 
assert that the text regarding “the Rock” was not in the 
original Dzatessaron, and therefore not in the Gospel MSS. 
employed by Tatian. It is, he maintains, a later corruption 
interpolated in St. Matthew's Gospel, and thence introduced 
into the Commentary by St.Ephrem. We will cite his own 
words : 

One of the conclusions to be drawn from the Déatessaron is that the 
texts of our Gospels about the year A.D. 160 ran essentially as we now 
read them, but that intentional changes were not wanting about the 
middle of the second century. ‘Thus, for example, Tatian, in his Gospe/ 
according to St. Matthew, found nothing about the Church, and the 
building of the Church upon Peter the Rock.! 


This is a piece of criticism which would not perhaps surprise 
us from Exeter Hall, but we certainly are amazed to find ‘it 
over the name of a critic of Harnack’s reputation. The 
derangement of the serial order of the texts by St. Ephrem is 
obviously made for convenience of treatment, and is akin to 
some of the examples we have just examined. We find that 
even in the pericope regarding the cure of Bartimzeus, which 
we have given above, the Commentary begins with an ex- 
clamatory use of the text, “Jesus, Son of David, have pity 
on me,” though that text is annotated in its own proper place 
later on after two other texts. Would Professor Harnack call 
this text an interpolation merely because the commentator 
uses it as an exclamation a few lines before its place for 
exegetical treatment? The whole exposition of the com- 
mentator in the present passage is devoted to the significance 
of the solid foundation on which the Lord builds, and yet 
according to this piece of criticism there was not a word about 
a “rock” in the Gospel commented upon. Surely a strange 
inference! The Diatessaron was, we know, in universal circula- 
tion throughout the Church of Syria in the time of St. Ephrem. 
Is it, then, credible that if this text was absent he would or 
1 Encyc. Brit. art. “ Tatian,” Ninth Edit. 1888. 
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could have ignored the fact and written such a comment as 
is contained in the above passage? Professor Zahn is not 
likely to be suspected of partiality towards the claims of the 
Papacy, yet he can hardly repress his contempt for such 
a specimen of criticism.’ 

Besides these supposed instances of variation between the 
Diatessaron text as represented by the Commentary and the 
Arabic, one other is alleged for which there may be more 
justification. In the Commentary, when treating of the death 
of Judas, Ephrem introduces the text: “Being hanged he burst . 
asunder.” This line is found not in any of the Gospels, but 
in Acts i. 8. Whether Ephrem met it in the Harmony or 
merely quoted it for fuller exposition of the account given by 
Tatian, is not clear. Zahn? conjectures that it was contained 
in the original Déatessaron, but the evidence is not decisive. 
It would not be at all surprising if Tatian inserted this detail 
from another Book of the New Testament ascribed to one 
of the Evangelists. At the same time there is no trace of the 
text in the Arabic, and there is no reason to believe that 
an incident contained in a canonical book like the Acts would 
xe excised from a Gospel narrative used as a lectionary in the 
I 1 fi Gospel 1 as a lect } tl 
Church. At all events, if Tatian did employ this text it 
furnishes us, as Mr. Harris justly observes, with most valuable 
evidence for the antiquity, and we may add for the ancient 
admission, of the inspiration of the Acts.* 

That the Arabic Harmony, though slightly retouched as 
regards some peculiar readings, is a most faithful representation 
oth in respect to substance and arrangement of the work 
both pect t I 1 g nt of tl | 
commented on by Ephrem is also the judgment of both 
Dr. Sellin and Father Ciasca.* Neither, indeed, have discussed 
this point at length, but both have indicated their view on 
the subject. 

1 See Forschungen, vol. i. p. 163 ; also pp. 243—246. This latter passage by the 
Erlangen Professor is an admirable piece of argument for the integrity of our Canonical 
Gospels. 

* Lbid. pp. 212—241. 

3 The Diatessaron of Tatian, p. 56. 

t ** Such a retouching of the Zex¢ must of course be carefully distinguished from a 
reformation of the composition and arrangement of passages great and small. The 
motive for the former is obvious, whilst for the latter, in our estimation, no grounds at 
ali can be alleged.” (Sellin, op. cit. p. 231.) ‘* Potest ergo pro certo haberi ipsam 
(harmoniam Arabicam) exhibere opus Syriacum, quale erat seeculo decimo. Imo nihil 
prohibet, quominus dicamus, ipsam preferre Diatessaron Syriacum quale erat seculo 
quarto, seu tempore St. Ephremi.” (Ciasca, Zat. Avang. Harm, p. xiii. See also 


Pitra’s dnalecta, iv. pp. 471, 472.) 
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The Arabic version of the Harmony, then, accurately 
represents the Dzatessaron as revealed to us by Ephrem’s 
Commentary, A.D. 364—373. The question still remains: Does 
the latter, in substance and order, represent accurately the 
work in its primitive condition as composed by Tatian ? 

We answer with confidence in the affirmative. If the 
Diatessaron has suffered only a limited degree of revision as 
regards text, and none at all as regards contents or arrangement 
during the six centuries and a half between Ephrem and the 
Arabic translation, then we may feel assured that it underwent 
extremely little or practically no change between its com- 
position and the Commentary. For during this period it 
formed part of the standing Liturgy of the Church throughout 
Syria, and a more potent means of conserving a document 
intact could not be devised. 

In Mr. Harris’s very interesting and useful little book on 
the Déatessaron, he seems more than once to suggest that 
Ephrem may have omitted or ignored apocryphal incidents, 
supposed to have been contained in Tatian’s original work.! 
We do not speak here of mere verbal variations involving 
trifling details or minute incidents, such as for instance are to 
be found in abundance in the Coder Bez@?2 and most old MS., 
but substantial additions that can only have come from extra- 
canonical sources. Now, this appears to us to be an extremely 
unlikely supposition. That Ephrem was familiar with the four 
Canonical Gospels we know from several of his works; so he 
could not fail to discern either apocryphal additions or omissions 
of a heretical tendency in the Dzatessaron. On the other hand, 
the book was in general use when he set himself to expound 
it. He therefore could not have abstained from laying bare 
what he saw to be corruptions of the Sacred Text and snares 
for the unwary. We must always remember that St. Ephrem 
was not editing or publishing a copy of the Déatessaron for 
general use. Many writers, including Professor Harnack, and 
at times even Mr. Harris, seem to forget this fact. In that 
case, he might indeed be likely to excise apocryphal corruptions 
and to silently emend omissions savouring of heresy. But 
here we have nothing of the sort. Whether he willed it or 
not, Tatian’s Diatessaron was in the hands of all the Catholics 


1 Pp. 24, 25, 35, 39. Elsewhere, however, ¢.g. p. 51, he fully recognizes ‘Tatian’s 
fidelity to the Canonical Gospels. 


2 See Westcott, Canon, pp. 148—174. 
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in Syria. Consequently, in a didactic or homiletic treatment 
of such a work, intended for the instruction of the faithful, 
St. Ephrem would have been certain to expose and denounce 
any singularity of Tatian’s Gospel suggestive of erroneous 
doctrine. We, therefore, reach the very contrary conclusion 
to that accepted by Mr. Harris, and we maintain that the 
universal character of such Commentaries by Fathers of the 
Church, and the manner in which Ephrem himself loses no 
opportunity in this work of aiming a blow at current heresies, 
prove “that he would certainly sot have omitted anything 
which he found in the Harmony that was capable of an 
Encratite interpretation; or in other words, that the absence 
of such matter from Ephrem’s text demonstrates its absence 
from the Harmony.”! 

We have thus proved that the Commentary of St. Ephrem 
gives us a faithful representation of the primitive Harmony, 
and that the recent Arabic edition is in perfect conformity 
both in substance and arrangement with that expounded by 
the great Syrian Father. The conclusion is clear: Ciasca’s 
volume contains a singularly accurate version of the original 





Diatessaron. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the far-reaching import- 
ance of that conclusion. In the first place, it establishes beyond 


' Cf. Harris, p. 25. Although St. Ephrem frequently improves the occasion of 
a suitable Gospel text to attack the Marcionites, we cannot logically infer that every 
positive doctrinal comment of his which happens to contradict some Marcionite 
error was aimed at that error, or still less at the author of the Diatessaron. ‘Thus, 
we think Mr. Harris mistaken when he observes: ‘‘ Ephrem goes out of his way to 
make a peculiarly unfair attack upon the Encratites, with their bread and water 
Eucharist, in his comment upon the departure of Judas from the supper-table. 
For he represents our Lord as dipping the bread which He gave to Judas in water, 
and he (Ephrem) says: ‘The Lord separated Judas from the disciples by means 
of the water when He gave him bread dipped in water, because he was not worthy 
of that bread which was given along with wine to the eleven Apostles.’ Here 
we have a direct attack on the Encratites.’”” We dispute this. Firstly, the context 
gives no indication that Ephrem is hitting at the Encratite objection to wine, but 
merely dwells on the alleged fact that Judas received not the Sacred Body and 
Blood, but an uaconsecrated host dipped in water. (Concord. p. 221.) Secondly, this 
undoubtedly singular opinion of St. Ephrem is not advanced by him solely when 
commenting on the Harmony of the celebrated Encratite. We have met it in one of 
his ‘Sermons in Holy Week,” and in two of his ‘‘ Hymni Azymorum.” (Lamy, 
S. Ephremi Syri, Hymni et Sermones, vol. i. col. 423, 603, 623.) In none of 
these places has he any Encratite error in view. In the sermon he explicitly says : 
‘* Jesus intinxit panem in aquam, eum consecratione destituit, et hac ratione buccellam 
Jude distinxit . . . intinxit igitur panem wt consecratio auferretur, et dedit Jude. 
Judas non manducavit panem consecratum neque ex calice vite bibit.” (col. 422.) 
The whole point is that the host which Judas received was neither consecrated nor 
dipped in the consecrated wine. 
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the possibility of dispute henceforward that already in the 
middle of the second century—within fifty years from the 
composition of St. John’s. Gospel—our present four Canonical 
Gospels held in the universal esteem of the Church an absolutely 
unique position, standing out in the boldest relief from all other 
writings dealing with our Lord’s life. Secondly, through the 
extreme pains and care devoted by Tatian to preserve in his 
narrative even the most minute fragments and words of these 
Gospels, the Dzatessaron proves that in the minds of the 
Christian world of that day, every sentence and syllable, every 
jot and tittle of these Gospels, possessed a peculiar sacredness 
which distinguished them from all other human writings. 
Thirdly, this work presents new and powerful confirmatory 
evidence of the integrity of our present Gospels as regards 
their entire contents. For we find here, and therefore forming 
part of the received copies of the Gospels in Tatian’s time, 
numerous passages attacked as interpolations by modern critics 
on more or less plausible grounds. These several conclusions, 
however, are of such great moment that they merit much fuller 
exposition than we can here afford them.! 


' The portions of the Gospels—exclusive of mere verbal variations—which have 
heen attacked are: St. Matthew’s Gospel cc. i. ii., and c. xxvii. v. 19; St. Mark 
c. xvi. vv. 9—20; St. Luke cc. i. ii., and c. xxii. v. 44; St.John c. v. v. 4, c. viii. 
vv. I—II, and c. xxi. The objections to the opening chapters of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke are of the most trivial character, and are recognized as groundless by all 
save a few of the most extreme anti-Christian writers. The apparent support of 
some old MSS., especially of the Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, which probably belong 
to the fourth and fifth century, have lent a certain plausibility to the assaults on most 
of the remaining passages. The testimony of Tatian, then, is of the very greatest 
value, as, with the exception of St. John viii. 1—11, a@// these extracts are contained 
in the Diatessaron. (See Ciasca, pp. 2—7, 89, 98, 99, 85, 97.) A writer as familiar 
as Tatian certainly was with the literature of his time, both sacred and profane, and 
personally acquainted with St. Justin and the leading Christian Churches of Rome, 
Athens, Alexandria, and Asia, would have been certain, when undertaking the 
compilation of a Harmony of the Sacred Scriptures, to have provided himself with 
the best and oldest MSS. within his reach. This fact should never be forgotten in 
estimating the value of the testimony of the Déatessaron. Such a work necessarily 
represents MSS. already old and authoritative at the time of its own composition. 

With respect to the single pericope, St. John viii. 1—11, regarding the woman 
taken in adultery, the evidence of Tatian, it must be acknowledged, goes to prove 
that this passage was already omitted from some copies of the fourth Gospel early in 
the second century. This fact, however, need not surprise us, as the passage was 
already known to be absent from MSS. of the oldest Latin and Syriac versions. The 
explanation of St. Augustine, that the passage was omitted from public reading in 
some of the churches through false scruples lest it might cause scandal, is accepted 

most Catholic commentators. Scrivener has suggested that the three disputed 
passages of the fourth Gospel may have been omitted by St. John in the first edition 
of his Gospel, and inserted by himself in a second copy put into circulation soon 
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adopted would be against all that history tells us of the early 
Church. This fact inclines us strongly to accept the conjecture 
of Zahn that Tatian may have composed the Dzatessaron during 
a temporary return into Syria, shortly after his conversion, and 
whilst still a sincere Catholic. When the Harmony had once 
gained acceptance, its own intrinsic excellence and orthodoxy 
would have enabled it to survive the subsequent fall of its 
author. 

As we know that Tatian began to publicly advocate heretical 
opinions immediately after St. Justin’s death, which at the very 
latest cannot be after A.D. 167, the Diatessaron must have been 
written before this period. Even Harnack allows A.D. 160 as a 
probable date.! But if the opposite opinion favoured by Zahn 
were true, and if the Dzatessaron was composed subsequently to 
Tatian’s fall, the argument for the four Gospels furnished by 
this work is still stronger. The evidence of Tatian in their 
favour is then the testimony of a hostile witness. Assuredly, 
these Gospels must already-have held a position of the highest 
and most.unquestioned authority in the Church if they could 
determine a founder or leader of a heresy to admit into his 
Harmony so large a number of texts destructive of his peculiar 
doctrines. If, for instance, there were any doubts as to the 
authenticity of St. John’s Gospel in the time of Tatian, if it had 
not already gained universal acceptance throughout the various 
Churches of Rome, Greece, Africa, and Asia, with which he was 
so well acquainted, would he have introduced from it into his 
Diatessaron that miracle at Cana ?? 


1 Encyc. Brit. art. 6‘ Tatian.” 

* The force of the argument furnished by the Déa/essaron for the authenticity of 
St. John’s Gospel, and for the general belief in the inspiration of all our Canonical 
Gospels from the very beginning of Christianity, can scarcely be exaggerated. The 
fourth Gospel—the chief point of attack during the last seventy years—is not dated 
earlier than A.D. 100 by the best orthodox critics. Yet within little more than half 
a century later Tatian incorporates it bodily into his Harmony, exhibiting towards its 
language and contents precisely the same reverence as towards the three older synoptic 
Gospels. Would he have done this if he were not assured of its Apostolic origin by 
the Elders of his day, many of whom had reached manhood before St. John’s death ? 
Again, if Tatian, or any other author of his time, had merely written that ‘‘ the four 
Gospels are universally believed to be zzspzred,” it would still be possible to dispute 
as to what he meant by the word ‘‘inspired.” But the Déatessaron provides us with 
an object lesson which makes the matter plain. The reverential care and labour with 
which the texts of the four Evangelists are interwoven, and their sentences and 
phrases preserved, proves the belief in the peculiar sacredness, in the mysterious 
virtue of their briefest utterances. No compiler of profane history ever pieced 
together the narratives of human historians in a similar way. It is only the con- 
viction of the Divine character of the Gospels, both on the part of the author and of 
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Before we close the present paper a word regarding the 
order of the Diatessaron narrative may be desirable. A careful 
examination of the work reveals the fact that, as a rule, Tatian 
strives to follow the order of events contained in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. At the same time he does not adhere to this plan 
by any means exclusively. In the first eight chapters he seems 
to appreciate the more accurate chronological arrangement 
of St. Luke; and occasionally throughout the book he departs 
from St. Matthew’s order without any obvious reason. The 
value of St. John’s Gospel from a harmonistic point of view 
he does not anywhere seem to have realized. As modern 
commentators in general consider St. Matthew to have least 
of all four sought to reproduce the events of our Lord’s life in 
their chronological order, Tatian’s narrative differs very widely 
from all recent Harmonies in this respect. Still it is none the 
less worthy of our respect and admiration. 

“There are other topics of much interest in connection with 
the Diatessaron. Whether, for instance, it was originally 
written in Greck, and then translated into Syriac, or véce versa ? 
Whether it was compiled out of the Curetonian Syriac version 
of the Gospels, or whether the translator of that work made 
use of the Dzatessaron? What was its history in the West 
subsequent to its revision by Victor? and the like. These, 
however, are beyond our present object. Our aim has been 
to exhibit the evidence for the recently recovered work, to 
describe its character, and to indicate in a general way its 
bearing on the vital question of the authenticity of our Gospels. 
The more widely the facts really brought to light by modern 
research into early Christianity are known, the less will be that 
vague fear sometimes felt by the superficially informed, of the 
so-called results of advanced Biblical criticism. The simple 
history of such a document as the Déatessaron, the Apology 
of Aristides, or the Epitaph of St. Abercius, is the best answer 
to the agnostic novelist and essayist, who talk so glibly of the 


“ Tendency of Modern Thought.” 
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his readers, which could have given rise to the attempt at such a Harmony, The 
plan of the work inevitably compelled Tatian, as well as modern Harmonists, to 
omit occasional details or incidents of one or other of the Evangelists which he did 
not see how to reconcile with the general story ; but this fact does not disprove his 
belief in inspiration any more than theirs. In this respect there is nothing in the 
composition of the Déatessaron which would prevent us from ascribing it to Abbé 


Fouard, Dr. McEvilly, or any Catholic commentator of the present day. 
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NEARLY fifty years have passed away since we were accosted 
one morning as we left the Library of San Agostino in Rome, 
by a young man of prepossessing appearance and most 
courteous manners, whom we had often observed reading in 
the same library. He wished to know whether we were 
engaged on any work upon ancient Christian inscriptions ; 
“for,” he said, “that is what I am at work upon, and if ever 
I come to the library later than you, I generally find that you 
have taken the very books I want.” We knew at once that 
our interlocutor could be no other than Giovanni Battista de 
Rossi, of whom we had previously heard something from Father 
Marchi, S.J. We were able to assure him that we were not 
engaged on anything so ambitious as he supposed, but only 
compiling a series of popular articles on the Catacombs, 
destined for the Rambler, which had just then been set afloat ; 
and we soon came to an amicable arrangement about the use 
of the books in future. But the acquaintance thus casually 
made soon ripened into a friendship, and has been the main- 
spring of the literary pleasures of a life. As we record the 
incident, we are painfully reminded that the work which was 
then announced as in course of preparation has not even yet 
been completed. Two folio volumes have appeared, but there 
yet remain at least as many more to finish the work. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that the delay has been occasioned 
by any want of industry or perseverance on De Rossi’s part. 
It has been caused, partly by the unavoidable development of 
his own studies, partly by the incessant demands made upon 
him by learned men of other countries. Some idea as to the 
extent of these may be formed from the fact that he has no 
less than 10,000 letters dealing with archzological subjects, duly 
docketed and registered. It would take many pages of this 
magazine merely to enumerate the titles of the countless works 
1G. B. de Rossi: Cenni Biografici. Per Paolo Maria Baumgarten, Versione 
dalla lingua tedesca per Giuseppe Bonavenia d. C. d. G. Roma: Filippo Cugiani. 
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which De Rossi has published in the course of the last half 
century, ranging from six or seven volumes in folio down to 
brief but invaluable pamphlets of a few pages. Many of the 
latter kind are hardly within the reach of the general public, 
though we hope some day they may be gathered together into 
more bulky volumes. Some of the folios too can no longer 
be procured in the ordinary way ; and when a stray copy gets 
into the book-market, it commands a price double or even 
treble that at which it was originally published. It is not our 
purpose, however, in the present article to give any detailed 
account of these works ; neither shall we weary our readers by 
a list of all the learned Academies that have enrolled the author 
among their honorary members, the Universities that have 
conferred upon him their highest degrees, or the sovereigns— 
there are twenty of them—who have decorated him with the 
stars and ribbons of their noblest orders. Still less can we 
afford space for any of the innumerable eulogies bestowed 
upon him by distinguished men, either in direct addresses, the 
dedications of books, or in other ways. We must make an 
exception, however, in favour of the one which strikes us both 
as the most complete in its contents and perfect in its form, 
that, namely, which is due to the pen of the celebrated 
(Protestant) historian, Mommsen, writing in the name of the 
editors of that gigantic work, the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum. 
JOANNI: BAPTIST ° DE * ROSSI. 
CIVI ° ROMANO 
PRINCIPI * ERUDITORUM * ITALORUM 
DOCTRINA * INSIGNI 
ARCHAOLOGIE * CHRISTIANE * FUNDATORI 
IN ‘ LITTERIS * ET * TITULIS * SACRIS * EXPLANANDIS 
IN * ARTIS * OPERIBUS * ILLUSTRANDIS 
IN * RERUM * GESTARUM * NOTITIA * INVESTIGANDA 
PARITER * PERFECTO 

URBIS * ROMAN# * INSCRIPTIONUM * CHRISTIANARUM * EDITORI * PRIMO 

IN * PAGANIS * PARANDIS * ET * RECENSENDIS * SOCIO * PRIMARIO 

BORGHESII * DISCIPULO * AMICO * HENZENI 
SU& * NATIONIS * DECORI * NOSTR& * FAUTORI 

CORPORIS * INSCRIPTIONUM * LATINARUM * EDITORES * GERMANI 

LUCIDAM * SUBTERRANEZ *° ELOQUENTI® * SUAVITATEM * RECORDANTES 
DOMESTIC# * COMITATIS * HOSPITES * TRANSALPINI * MEMORES 
DIE * VIL * K * MART * A * MDCCCXCII 
NATALICIA * SEPTUAGESIMA * GRATULANTUR 

(Here follow the names of all the editors of the work already 

referred to.) 
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We propose to give our readers some particulars of the 
man rather than of the author. The young man of 1847 has 
become the septuagenarian. of 1892; and on the occasion of 
his fulfilling the tale of three score years and ten, on the 22nd 
of February of the current year, his numerous friends and 
disciples combined to celebrate a /es¢a in his honour, as they 
had done also on his sixtieth birthday. 

In 1882 they presented him with a magnificent gold medal 
impressed with his bust and a suitable inscription, accompanied 
by a considerable sum of money to be expended at his own 
discretion in prosecuting the work of excavation in the 
Catacombs. In the present year they have presented him with 
a similar contribution of money (not, we fear, to so large an 
amount), together with a marble bust of himself,.most appro- 
priately placed in the restored little chapel of St. Sixtus and 
St. Cecilia, which stands over: the Cemetery of St. Callixtus, 
and which De Rossi happily calls “the Sistine Chapel of the 
ancient Church.” These /fes¢e have naturally given birth to 
many literary productions ; and amongst them is one specially 
interesting, written by a German student of the Accademia det 
Nobili Lcclestastict, Herr Baumgarten, and translated into 
Italian by Padre Bonavenia, S.J. We are indebted to it for 
many personal details about the celebrated archeologist, which 
will be most acceptable to the large circle of persons who are 
familiar with his works, or who have listened to his eloquent 
conferences delivered in one or other of the subterranean 
cemeteries on which he has thrown such a flood of light. Their 
accuracy is guaranteed by no less an authority than that of 
De Rossi himself, who, though he has steadily refused to furnish 
details of his life to many would-be biographers, consented to 
correct any mis-statements that were to be found in the original 
draft of the present publication. 

It appears then that De Rossi was born in Rome, in the 
Palazzo now occupied by the Minister of Public Instruction in 
the Piazza della Minerva. He was educated in the Roinan 
College, where he was distinguished alike by his talent and 
his diligence, and afterwards pursued his studies in the Roman 
University della Sapienza, where he took his degree of Doctor 
utriusque juris with unusual cclat. We were under the 
impression that he had also gone through a regular course of 
theology ; but, as Herr Baumgarten makes no mention of it, 
we conclude that it was not so. It is sufficiently clear, however, 
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from many parts of his works that he is deeply read in that 
science, and we are not surprised to hear that the University 
of Vienna proposes to confer upon him the degree of Doctor 
in that faculty. Long before his legal studies were finished, 
his predilection for Christian archeology had been abundantly 
manifested. When asked what led him to devote his life to 
the study of archeology, De Rossi declares himself unable to 
satisfy the inquirer. He can only say that it has been his 
vocation from his earliest childhood; and indeed no other 
statement will explain the facts of the case. 

It was the pious custom of good Christian families in Rome 
sixty or seventy years ago to keep on the table a collection of 
Lives of the Saints, and to read each day the Life of the Saint 
belonging to it. As soon as De Rossi was able to read, he 
devoured this book with eagerness, but always showed the 
strongest preference for the more ancient saints. Any Life later 
than the seventh or eighth century had not the same attraction 
for him. On his eleventh birthday his father could think of no 
more acceptable present to offer him than a copy of the huge 
folio, Bosio’s Roma Sotterranea, which, however, he sought in 
vain among the old booksellers’ shops in the city. At the age 
of fourteen, the boy is discovered by Cardinal Mai copying 
Greek inscriptions in the gallery which leads to the Vatican 
Museum. In his nineteenth year, on the vigil of the feast of 
Santa Prassede, he is found by Father Marchi, S.J., copying an 
inscription in the crypt underneath the church of that Saint, 
and is invited to pay him a visit the following day. Father 
Marchi had already begun to turn his own attention from 
classical to Christian antiquity, and he suggested to his young 
friend that henceforth he should devote himself to the same 
study ; and from that time these two scholars, spite of their 
great disparity of age, became inseparable companions. De Rossi 
had long had an ardent desire personally to visit the Catacombs; 
but, in consequence of most foolish reports which then prevailed 
as to the danger of doing so, his father had imposed upon him 
a peremptory prohibition. This was now relaxed, on the con- 
dition of his being always accompanied by the Jesuit Father. 

Of the patience and zeal with which he pursued his investi- 
gations when they were once fairly begun, there is no occasion 
to speak ; but it is not so generally known that his zeal was 
equally unlimited in his examination of manuscripts and other 
documents in public and private libraries. A story, incredible 
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yet true, is told of his having literally forgotten his meals for 
two whole days, in consequence of the absorbing interest with 
which he was devouring a long-sought treasure. He had travelled 
by night from Ferrara to Venice; and on reaching the latter 
city, hastily deposited his baggage in an hotel and hurried to 
the library. He had no doubt, according to his usual practice, 
warned the librarian of his approach and of the MS. he wanted 
to see ; at any rate it was soon produced, and De Rossi became 
wholly absorbed in it. Troubled beyond measure when he was 
told that the hour had arrived for closing the library, he pleaded 
so hard for a prolongation of time, that the librarian, although 
unable to gratify his wish by allowing him to remain in the 
library itself, stretched a point in favour of so illustrious a 
savant, and shut him up with his precious treasure in his own 
private reading-room, of which he gave him the key, providing 
him with a lamp which enabled him to continue his studies 
until after midnight. He then went back to his hotel, snatched 
a few hours’ sleep, and again returned to his work in the early 
hours of the morning. About four o'clock in the afternoon he 
found everything dancing before his eyes, and felt a severe pain 
in his stomach. He began to consider what indigestible food 
he could have eaten for his supper or breakfast, and only then 
awoke to the fact that he had taken no food whatever since his 
supper at Ferrara two nights before. No wonder that his 
anxious mother was always impressing upon him the duty of 
taking a wife, that he might have somebody to look after him! 
He was thirty-four years of age when the above incident 
happened, and six years more were to pass before he fulfilled his 
mother’s wishes in this regard. Moreover, neither maternal nor 
conjugal solicitude could suffice to avert from him the dangers 
inherent in his very occupations ; and three times in the course 
of his subterranean researches he has run the narrowest risk of 
losing his life. Once, as he was giving directions to the workmen 
what to do in the newly discovered crypt of St. Eusebius, he 
had only just stepped out into the adjacent gallery when the 
whole roof of the crypt fell in. On another occasion, he was 
only saved by the friendly warning of a workman from falling 
down a precipitous chasm which had been created by a similar 
catastrophe since his last visit to that gallery. The third and 
most serious danger of all was when he was helping his brother 
to make the complete map of the Catacomb of St. Callixtus. 
The two brothers, attended by one workman, had crept on all 
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fours through an accidental opening in one of the chambers 
into a part of the cemetery which had not hitherto been 
explored. When they had completed their measurements and 
desired to return, they could nowhere discover the hole by 
which they had entered. Their position was most critical, as 
nobody knew where they were working on that particular day, 
and their supply of lights was very limited. De Rossi made 
his companions extinguish their lights and bade them remain 
quiet in a place, the bearings of which he was careful to observe. 
He then set out alone and in process of time was fortunate 
enough to find himself in a part of the galleries with which he 
was familiar, and so succeeded in rescuing himself and his party- 

No further illustrations are needed of the zeal and persever- 
ance with which De Rossi has always prosecuted his studies in 
spite of many difficulties and dangers. This characteristic he 
has in common with most other distinguished scholars. There 
are other characteristics, however, which we fear are by no 
means so general, but which cannot be overlooked in an 
estimate of De Rossi’s character, we mean a total absence of 
what may be called professional jealousy, and a readiness both 
to communicate his knowledge to others engaged on the same 
subjects and heartily to co-operate in their labours. We can 
appeal to the testimony of our own experience in this matter ; 
we might appeal also to the testimony of the different 
archeological associations that were either directly originated 
by himself or at least owe their principal successes to his 
patronage. But, indeed, there is sufficient evidence of it before 
the public in the edition of the Wartyrologium Hteronymianum, 
published conjointly by himself and M. Duchesne, his contribu- 
tions to the Abbé Martigny’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
and many other publications. “I have learnt without guile and 
communicated without envy,” has been his motto, consistently 
practised through life. The same amiability of temper has 
done him good service also in his intercourse with the public 
authorities both in Rome and elsewhere. Although not taking 
any active part in political life, his loyalty to the Holy See has 
been always notorious. Nevertheless, the revolutionary party 
which has usurped the government of Rome cannot afford to 
dispense with an appeal to him on many questions connected 
with the proposed destruction of public monuments, and has 
not unfrequently been forced to yield an unwilling obedience to 
his judgment. The Municipality of Naples, with a view to 
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improving the streets, had determined to pull down a most 
ancient Christian church in that city. The ecclesiastical 
authorities and learned societies of the place had remonstrated 
in vain. At length, however, it was agreed that the matter 
should be referred to the decision of De Rossi. He repaired to 
the spot, wrote a learned dissertation on the subject, demon- 
strating the importance of the monument both from an artistic 
and an historical point of view, and it was saved. 

His relations with the highest ecclesiastical powers in Rome 
have always been of the most cordial and even confidential 
nature. When the Cu/turkampf persecution was at its height, 
he was sounded as to whether he would accept a nomination to 
the most select and highest Prussian Order of Merit, of which 
the celebrated Von Moltke was at that time the chancellor. 
The offer was respectfully declined ; but a few years later, when 
active measures had been taken to relax the rigour of the May 
laws, the offer was renewed, and, with the consent of the Holy 
See, it was accepted. 

Many pleasing anecdotes are told of him in connection both 
with Pius IX. and with his successor. We need not repeat the 
story of how De Rossi’s picking up a broken fragment of an 
epitaph in a vineyard on the Via Appia led to his identification 
of the famous Catacomb of St. Callixtus, and how he persuaded 
the Pope to purchase the vineyard, that he might have perfect 
liberty in prosecuting the excavations. But the following 
anecdote as to his manner of effecting this will be new to many. 
Pope Pius IX. had no special attraction to the study of Christian 
antiquities, and De Rossi was obliged to make use of “a friend 
at Court,” equally devoted to himself and to the Holy Father, 
Mgr. de Mérode, to prepare the way for his audience. Its 
immediate results seemed very discouraging; and the Holy 
Father related it to De Mérode a few minutes later in the 
following manner: “I have just driven poor De Rossi away 
like a whipped hound ; but I mean to buy the vineyard all the 
same ;” and he then went on to explain that he had thought 
it desirable to inspire some misgivings into De Rossi’s mind, 
as archeologists were so apt to be carried away by their too 
enthusiastic imagination. By and bye, when the vineyard had 
been bought and the fragments of the famous inscription of 
Pope Damasus, and the still more ancient gravestones of earlier 
Popes, had been discovered, His Holiness determined to pay 
a personal visit to the cemetery. On the appointed day, he 
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invited De Rossi to a breakfast or luncheon, or by whatever 
other name the meal should be called, which was served in a 
villa on the road to the Catacomb. At the table De Rossi 
found himself placed at a considerable distance from the Pope, 
who took care, however, to speak in tones sufficiently loud to 
be heard by everybody, whilst he descanted with considerable 
energy on the fanciful dreams and over-heated imaginations of 
poets and archeologists. De Rossi kept silence ; but, when the 
meal was over, De Mérode came to assure him that the Pope 
had not meant to wound his feelings, but only to draw him out 
in defence of his favourite study. “I understood very well 
what the Pope was at,” was the reply, “but it was not for me 
to speak in the presence of so many Cardinals, diplomats, and 
others. We are going down to the Catacombs presently, and I 
shall make them speak for themselves.” This was soon done, 
and whilst the Pope handled the precious treasures of primitive 
Christian antiquity that had been so unexpectedly brought to 
light, he was moved to tears as he asked whether it could really 
be true that these were the original gravestones of his remote 
predecessors. “Nothing but the dreams of poets and arche- 
ologists,” wickedly replied the triumphant discoverer. “ You are 
always a naughty boy, De Rossi,” said the Pope. 

At a later period in the progress of his discoveries, De Rossi 
was very anxious that another piece of ground should be 
purchased, under which he had ascertained lay the Cemetery 
of St. Domitilla or SS. Nereus and Achilles. De Mérode was 
confined to his room by illness, and sending for De Rossi, the 
following conversation (in substance) took place between them. 
“T believe, De Rossi, you have a conscience and will give an 
honest answer to a plain question. Do you really believe that 
the purchase of this piece of ground will bring to light things 
that will redound to the honour and glory of God and the 
interests of the Church?” “Yes, I do.” “Then I'll buy it 
myself—but, stop a moment. Suppose I become the purchaser, 
and you conduct the excavations ”—which it would belong to 
him to do as representing the Pope—“do you think you and I 
shall have a quarrel over it?” “Yes, I think it very likely.” The 
purchase was made, the excavations were made, and the quarrel 
was not long in following. De Mérode, in whose character 
prudence was not the most prominent feature, watched with 
considerable impatience the tediously slow progress of the 
removal of the soil with which the subterranean galleries were 
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encumbered, and one day, in the presence of De Rossi, he 
ordered the workmen to cut a new and broader passage to 
facilitate the process. “And the first man who obeys that 
order,” interrupted De Rossi, “will be immediately discharged.” 
It is needless to add that the quarrel did not last five minutes. 
This was by no means the only occasion on which De Rossi 
had to check the impetuosity of his friend. We were ourselves 
dining with him one day in his apartments at the Vatican, with 
De Rossi as one of the guests, Louis Veuillot, and another 
French journalist, the Admiral of the French fleet, then lying 
off Civita Vecchia, and half a dozen others, all, if we remember 
right, laymen. In the course of conversation, a question was 
brought under discussion which was just then attracting a 
considerable amount of attention both among the learned and 
the religious circles of Rome. It concerned the testimony of 
Christian archeology, on the one hand, and the practice of the 
Congregation of Sacred Relics, on the other. It was obvious 
that our host desired to elicit an opinion from De Rossi, but 
as he remained imperturbably silent, he was at last driven to 
make a direct appeal to him. De Rossi immediately in a few 
words, with the utmost courtesy but with equal firmness, 
explained why he did not consider such a topic a suitable one 
at the present time and place, and the subject was immediately 
dropped. 

We have already seen the pleasant relations which existed 
between De Rossi and Pius [X., but we were not prepared to 
learn what the pamphlet before us has made known, that the 
Pope often had long and confidential conversations with him 
both upon political and ecclesiastical matters of the highest 
importance, and that, on occasion of Father Theiner’s disgrace, 
he even wished to appoint him as his successor in the very 
responsible post of Custode of the Secret Archives of the 
Vatican. De Rossi said, in replying to the offer, that it was 
the greatest temptation he had ever been subjected to ; but that 
now having devoted the best part of his life to the study of the 
earliest Christian ages, he thought it would be unwise to turn 
aside to the medizval period which had hitherto only been of 
secondary interest to him; and the Pope at once acquiesced in 
the wisdom of his decision. 

Leo XIII. has a far more intimate knowledge of, and 
therefore a keener interest in, Christian archeology than his 
predecessor, and in the very first year of his Pontificate, he 
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created a new Office expressly in honour of De Rossi, to which 
he appointed him for life, namely, that of Prefect of the 
Christian Museum in the Vatican, and on the present celebra- 
tion of his seventieth birthday he addressed to him a most 
affectionate letter, in which he speaks of the great consolation 
which he had often experienced in the midst of his troubles 
from the study of De Rossi’s works ; and on the centenary festa 
in honour of St.Gregory the Great, on occasion of De Rossi 
paying the accustomed homage at a public audience, we are 
told by one who was present that the Pope received him with 
the exclamation: Tanto nomini nullum par eogium! Words of 
high praise, indeed, especially when uttered by so competent a 
judge as Pope Leo XIII. But those who know De Rossi the 
most intimately will be the last to accuse them of exaggeration. 
He is a man of rare genius and immense learning ; his courtesy 
and generosity are most charming; but he is far more admirable 
for the steadfastness with which he devotes his many talents to 
the service of God and the defence of the faith. His personal 
piety is not a fitting subject for public discourse, but it cannot 
be concealed from his friends and correspondents; and, in 
concluding this article, we may be allowed to quote a few words 
which have already been made public elsewhere, from a letter 
addressed by De Rossi to a German archeologist, whose 
orthodoxy had been somewhat brought into suspicion: “Trés 
cher ami, je vous aime parce que je vois que vous avez surtout 
et avant tout le culte du bien et de la vérité, telle que doivent 
lentendre les Chrétiens, les vrais Chrétiens. Payez moi en 
retour d’un méme amour; et regardons le ciel an milieu des 
tempétes de cette orageuse période.” 
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THE SECOND PHASE. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE SHOCK. 
MARGARET ALNE was no heroine. When her husband acted 
as he did as regards their little son, the shock, affecting her as 
a physical shock might, only broke her nerve and intimidated 
her. It might have braced many women. Their justifiable 
indignation might have roused them to stand up against their 
husbands, and see what redress could be obtained by legal or 
other means, and made them fight till they either gained their 
cause or had to give it up as hopelessly lost. It had a contrary 
effect on Margaret. It made her shrink from her husband, not 
with aversion or even indignation, but rather with a nervous 
apprehension, amounting almost to fear. She still longed for 
his presence when he was away, she still rejoiced when he came 
back, but still, all the time she was with him there hung over 
her a vague, nervous dread that something was going to happen ; 
a dark, heavy cloud obscured her sky, threatening to break at 
any moment. 

There are certain plants which, if placed in the’ sunshine, 
will thrive luxuriantly, shedding the sweetness of their fragrance 
and the glory of their colour all around them; but which, if 
moved into the cold shadow, will droop and lose all that made 
them beautiful. Their lustre and their fragrance leave them, 
and they bear neither blossom nor fruit. Such was it of 
Margaret’s nature to be; but fortunately nature is not every- 
thing. 

Her husband had proposed to her that they should enter 
into a full and mutual explanation of what had occurred, as 
soon as she was strong enough to do so; but the explanation 
was never made in any way that could be called mutual. 
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He, indeed, spoke to her a great deal about it, and hoped that he 
had thoroughly vindicated the conscientiousness of his motives ; 
but she in no way responded. She neither argued nor expostu- 
lated, but bent as a reed to the bitter blast, knowing within 
herself that life was not as it had been before, but that there 
was no power in her to restore it. 

Once, and once only, she entered a feeble protest. 

“T did so trust you, Humphrey,” said she. Which protest 
was met by a counter-protest. 

“Which means,” he had replied, with impetuosity and a 
show of temper which was quite new in his manner to her, 
and which was the offspring of this new difference between 
them and, perhaps, of his inner consciousness of the uncertainty 
of the moral basis of his actions,—“ which means, I suppose, 
that you do not trust me any longer. I do wish that you would 
be.more reasonable, and not make out to yourself that because 
my conscience has obliged me to take a difficult and painful 
line, I must be a double-dyed villain!” 

For all his show of irritability and moral indignation Lord 
Alne was by no means indifferent to Margaret’s state. He felt 
the change that had come over his bright, sunshiny wife. He 
acutely felt her nervous shrinking from himself, and he minded 
it more than can well be expressed. He knew that she was in 
a state of suffering, and he did all that he could to alleviate it. 
He devised plans for her amusement as he might have done 
for a sick child ; and was never tired of taking her to different 
places for change of scene and change of air. He devoted 
himself to her, and she felt grateful for all that he did, and 
tried to respond by being bright and gay. But still that dark 
cloud of apprehension hung over her. 

It was principally, if not solely, about anything connected 
with her religion and its practices that she felt nervous, for her 
quickened instincts told her that her husband was growing 
sensitive on the subject. When she said her grace at her 
meals, she found herself making the sign of the Cross under 
her table-napkin, instead of boldly and freely as she had been 
accustomed to do all her life, and Humphrey’s tender joking 
about which she used to enjoy rather than the contrary. 
She now felt nervous and self-conscious when she drove off to 
Mass on Sundays, especially if visitors were in the house, for 
she had the consciousness that her husband minded it. Her 
worst ordeal was when, as he still made a duty of doing, 
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Humphrey invited Father Headford to dinner. Then, her 
heart would beat with nervous apprehension for twenty-four 
hours before, lest something should be said or done in the 
course of conversation which might annoy her husband. And 
yet Humphrey never showed any annoyance; it was only her 
instinct that betrayed to her what he had self-control sufficient 
not to show ; for these nervous instincts of hers by no means 
misled her. 

Having acted as he did about his promise as to the religion 
of his children, he was bound to justify the act to himself, and 
this he could only do by a return to, or rather a mature renewal 
of, his ancient prejudices against the Catholic Church; for unless 
he totally disapproved of her teaching, why need he have gone 
so far as to perjure himself in his desire to rescue his children 
from it? He never arrived at disliking his wife’s religion in 
her, but as much as he could in his mind dissociate it from 
her, there resulted a very growing antipathy towards it. This 
antipathy was not even general ; he ended by making a personal 
affair of it. His whole mind was in a sore state from the con- 
sciousness that difference of religion had put the happiness and 
harmony of his life with Margaret thoroughly out of gear, 
and he let his mind dwell on grievances which his good sense 
should have told him to discard as puerile. He was a very 
jealous man. Miserable indeed would have been his life, 
miserable his wife’s, had it been possible for her to give him 
any cause for jealousy in the ordinary sense of the word. But 
this was impossible, and he knew it ; so, for want of other food, 
his jealousy was quite ready to feed itself on those little things 
in which he thought she chose between him and what she con- 
sidered her religious duties, and gave the preference to the 
latter. 

On one occasion his antipathy did show itself, and convinced 
Margaret that she was not mistaken in thinking that the dark 
cloud was ready to break in storm over her when the oppor- 
tunity arrived. 

There was a poor woman of the name of Wright who lived 
near the lodge gate of Alne Court. Sunday after Sunday she 
watched Margaret drive past her door on her way to Mass, and 
an impulse, prompted by mere curiosity, made her go to see 
“what it was like at the church where her ladyship went ;” and 
having gone once she went again. As with many other simple 
folk, robbed of their faith by no fault of their own, who have 
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served God faithfully according to what they knew to be right, 
unblinded by prejudice, unpuffed-up by so-called knowledge, 
her soul, as soon as she heard God’s truth spoken, leaped 
towards it, and received it with joy. Soon she took her 
husband with her to the Catholic chapel, and he too opened 
his heart to the truth. So they went on, step by step, until the 
upshot of it was that they and their little children were received 
into the Catholic Church. 

All the time that these workings of God’s Spirit were going 
on within them, Mrs. Wright, with innate tact, never mentioned 
a word about it to Margaret. It was only when all was 
accomplished, and when Margaret, unconscious of what had 
taken place, was paying her a visit, that, in the fulness of her 
thankful heart, she told her all. Then Margaret also rejoiced 
with a great joy, as do all those who see others receive those 
wondrous gifts of God which they themselves have already 
received from Him, all too little as they may value them. 

It cannot be imagined that such an event as the conversion 
of a whole family to Popery could fail to raise a storm in a 
little place like South Cray. It was an ultra-Protestant village, 
the inhabitants of which, those who were Dissenters as well as 
those who were not, had more or less taken their standard of 
Christianity from old Lady Alne and the ramifications of 
Protestant societies and meetings which she had introduced. 
The books of the village lending library, given by her, were 
very Protestant, in the literal sense of protesting against 
Popery. For two generations the prizes given by her to the 
school children had had the same marked tendency. Every 
charity sermon, though ostensibly preached for some other 
object, owed its interest to its direct or indirect attacks on 
Popery, and to no church collection did the villagers give so 
cheerfully as to that which was avowedly made for the con- 
version of Catholics. There was a pleasurable excitement, 
almost a romance, in the thought that such wickedness could 
exist, as it were, at their very doors: it quite enlivened their 
dull existence. And yet, with a strange though by no means 
rare inconsistency, these good people loved Margaret none the 
less for being a Catholic. 

The clergyman of South Cray, who had been presented to 
the living during Humphrey’s minority, was a good type of an 
old-fashioned Evangelical. Though he had let himself be 
personally fascinated by Margaret, he was none the less bitterly 
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anti-Catholic: it was the very breath on which the life of his 
soul fed. He was, therefore, impotently furious when he was 
informed of the Wrights’ conversion, and went straight to 
Lord Alne to remonstrate. 

It is useless to deny that Lord Alne was very much 
annoyed. As far as the good souls themselves were concerned 
he probably did not the least object to their being Catholics, 
provided they had always been so; but he hated conversions, 
and he hated proselytizing ; and it made him really angry that 
all this storm in a tea-kettle, in his own particular tea-kettle, 
should have been raised, as he thought, by his wife. 

So when he went to speak to her about it there was a 
lowering look on his face which Margaret had never seen there 
before. 

“T do wish, Margaret,” he said, irritably, “that if you and 
your people must proselytize, you would find other fields for 
your energies instead of this village. There is an awful row 
going on about these Wrights. Of course you know they have 
become Catholics.” 

She assented. 

“Well, Margaret,” he went on, “I want you to understand 
that I don’t wish you to go about converting my own people. 
In fact, being as you are,a Roman Catholic, I think you had 
better give up going about in the village at all, anyhow for the 
present. Do you understand ?” 

“Very well, Humphrey,” she said, resignedly. He did not 
at all realize that he was depriving her of the greatest happiness 
she possessed outside her immediate family life. 

When her husband left her she sighed and almost shivered 
at the possible difficulties of the life before her. She very 
nearly wished that the Holy Ghost would do no more work in 
the poor souls around her. 


Whether it was that Margaret’s nervous state acted on her 
health, or whether the state of her health acted on her mind, 
cannot be known, but anyhow it is that the few years of her 
life immediately after Arnold’s birth were to her years of bodily 
suffering. Three little babies were born to her in succession, 
only to die a few minutes after their birth, baptized by their 
mother’s own hand. Lord Alne’s heart ached bitterly for his 
wife, who had had all her weariness and pain for nothing, as he 
thought. She never told him that she had baptized her babies, 
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nor did it occur to him to ask her. She had found out by this 
time that she preferred to conceal some things from him. 

She was very much alone during this part of her life. All 
those friends who loved her and who might now have helped 
her, left her one by one in their different ways. 

‘It was during Margaret’s convalescence, after the birth and 
death of one of her little babies, that Mrs. Bligh passed away to 
another life, in her little home at Amleigh. Worn out by those 
past years of anxiety and genteel poverty, she faded away as 
colourlessly as she had lived. But the end of her life was 
happy and peaceful, and she protested again and again to her 
brother, who came to sec her, that she was continuously thankful 
for Margaret's happy marriage. To the end she insisted on 
looking at everything concerning her daughter’s life through 
rose-coloured glasses. For a moment the news of Arnold’s 
Protestant baptism startled her, but she soon recovered her 
balance, and assured Mr. Melnotte that this trouble about her 
children would strengthen and develope Margaret’s own faith, 
and that this must sooner or later impress her husband, and 
help towards his conversion. 

It was somewhat sadly that Mr. Melnotte laughed at her 
for her virtue of hope, and he added that all 4e hoped was 
that his sister hoped for salvation as confidently as she 
hoped for her son-in-law’s conversion, only on better grounds. 
And that was the last time that brother and sister met on 
earth. 

Uncle Dick himself followed Mrs. Bligh to eternity very 
shortly after. He was struck down suddenly, as he stood 
casting up some figures at his desk, with no preparation for 
death except that which he had been making every day and all 
day for many a long year. Poor crippled Mrs. Melnotte and 
Katie, being no longer able to live in their expensive home, 
left Ulminster for the neighbourhood of her eldest daughter. 
So they too passed out of Margaret’s life. 

One more friend she lost. Father Headford, whom she had 
got to know and regard as a friend, and whom, moreover, her 
husband liked and trusted, was removed to another mission. 
His successor, young, energetic, and bewildered by the amount 
of work for souls before him, spent his strength and his days 
in seeking out far and wide, and looking after, the scattered and 
poorer members of his flock, and had but little time to give to 
those whom he considered to need him less. So Margaret had 
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scarcely met him outside the walls of the church, and Humphrey 
did not even know him by sight. 

Thus it is hard to imagine greater solitude than that in 
which poor Margaret, whom nature had so little adapted for it, 
was left to meet the growing difficulties of her life. 


And her children, Gertrude and Arnold, how about them ? 

After their father had entered his grand protest by having 
his son christened according to his own wishes he, partly from 
indolence, partly from dread of paining his wife, but principally 
because he thought that nothing taught to or done by the 
children in their mere infancy was of any importance, let every- 
thing go on as before. 

Arnold passed without demur under the charge of the 
Catholic nurse whom Mrs. Bligh had engaged, and it was their 
mother who taught both him and Gertrude their little prayers, 
their father asking no questions. 

It is true that he gave signs occasionally that he was neither 
slumbering nor sleeping, and the cloud which hung over 
Margaret’s head, showed symptoms of breaking. As when, this 
same Catholic nurse having left to be married, and the children 
being considered too old to begin a fresh nursery life, he 
promptly, and with unnecessary peremptoriness, undertook to 
engage a governess. French was considered a desideratum, 
and old Lady Alne, into whose hands he put the matter, 
engaged a Swiss Protestant, Mdlle. Delemier. 

Had Lord Alne known in what way this woman spoke to 
the children about their mother’s religion, and even about their 
mother herself, he would not have suffered her to stay under 
his roof; but he knew nothing. Margaret did know, through 
her French Catholic maid, but she had not the courage to tell 
her husband what she knew. 

It was not from her own children that she learnt anything. 
They, as children do, learnt a little worldly wisdom of their 
own, and with children’s ready tact, trimmed their little sails 
to suit every wind. They never repeated to their mother what 
Mademoiselle said, nor did they repeat what their mother said to 
Mademoiselle. They knew by intuition that there was division 
in the camp of their own home. They knew perfectly well that 
though she invariably and energetically upheld their father’s 
authority to them, their mother taught them to pray for him in 
quite a different sense to what she taught them to pray for 
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herself ; but with children’s quick tact they never asked her 
why. They did not possess that happy delusion of little 
Christian children that their parents are both impeccable and 
infallible. 

It was, indeed, from their mother that they learnt their 
prayers, and later on their catechism, but she feared to teach 
them too much. She feared to make them too entirely, too 
obtrusively Catholic, for was there not that black cloud ready to 
break on every provocation? So Gertrude and Arnold Chenevix 
lacked the blessings which are every Catholic child’s birth- 
right. Their religion was not the breath of their little lives, the 
key-note of their little joys and sorrows, the instrument of their 
best enjoyments. They had none of that spontaneous happy 
piety that seems to be the monopoly of Catholic children. 

However, it was she who taught them, and her husband 
raised no objection. What is more, when they were old enough, 
it was with her that first Gertrude, and then Arnold, went to 
church on Sunday. She had dreaded this time, and when it 
was over, and still no objection was raised, she breathed a deep 
sigh of relief, and thought that the worst was over. Perhaps 
that terrible black cloud was never going to break after all ! 

But while she congratulated herself, the very subject of her 
congratulations was destined to bring the storm! 

The sight of the children, and especially of Arnold, driving 
off to church with their mother Sunday after Sunday roused an 
unreasonable feeling of indignation in Lord Alne’s mind. It 
was unreasonable, for with his eyes open, he had allowed his 
wife to do as she would with the children, feeling, as has been 
said, that while they were so young, nothing much signified. 
Now, he was angry with himself for the supineness which 
necessitated a fresh step, but he was more angry with his wife 
by having profited by it. Now, however, he was resolved to 
assert his rights once more, and finally. He would not be 
hoodwinked and outwitted any longer ; and under the influence 
of these thoughts his brow became gloomy, and his temper 
anything but sweet. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CLOUD BREAKS. 
IT was in February, on the feast of the Purification. The 
winter had been severe, and the snow:still lay on the ground, 
though now in a half-thawed state. Gertrude and Arnold came 
bounding into their mother’s room, laden with the first snow- 
drops which they had found, and showered them into her lap. 
She caught the contagion of their happiness, and, laughing gaily 
at the avalanche, set to work with them to bind the flowers into 
wreaths and bunches wherewith to adorn a statue of our Lady, 
which stood in the corner of her pretty sitting-room. The 
children, pleased with the amusement, entered heartily into the 
occupation; while Margaret, forgetting all clouds and fears, 
became as a child with her children. 

Unseen and unheard by any of the three, as they worked 
and chatted gaily, Lord Alne entered the room. The sight that 
met his eyes set fire to the anger which had been smouldering 
for many days. With an exclamation he advanced and seized 
his little son by the arm somewhat roughly. 

“T’ll be ” he cried, “if I'll have my son brought up to 
all these tomfooleries. I will not have it!” 

Margaret started to her feet and looked silently at him. She 
had twice in her life seen him in a passion, once with a groom, 
and another time with a keeper, and had been startled and 
scared ; but never with herself or the children had he been 
anything but gentle. She was scarcely knowing what to do, 
when matters reached a further climax. Peeping from the 
little boy’s tunic was a silver medal of our Lady, placed round 
his neck with loving hands, by his mother, when he was a baby. 
This caught his father’s eye almost simultaneously with his first 
exclamation, and wrenching it from the child’s neck, breaking 
the ribbon which attached it, he flung it on the burning coals, 
and strode out of the room, slamming the door behind him. 

All Margaret’s attention was taken up by her efforts to still 
Arnold’s screams, caused partly by fright, partly by the pain 
which his father had unintentionally caused him by wrenching 
the medal from his neck; while all the time little Gertrude 
clung to her, white and tearless. She had no time to think; 
she would not think ; she could not bear it; and when at last 
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she had pacified the boy, and sent both children to their school- 
room tea, her only wish was to go and hide herself somewhere, 
anywhere, where she would not have to meet her husband. 

She. sat on, however, and waited in vain for him to come and 
have tea in her room, as was his wont. He never came near 
her all the evening, and when they met at dinner he was gloomy 
and silent. 

Next day he left Alne Court by an early train, saying that 
he had business which would keep him away till evening. 
Margaret thought he had gone to London, perhaps to see his 
mother. Little did she guess the real object of his journey. 

When he returned that evening his temper had not expended 
itself; on the contrary, he was nursing it, for he felt himself to 
be grievously injured in his tenderest part, his paternal rights. 
So when he spoke, he not only spoke angrily, as he had never 
befofe spoken to Margaret, but her quick instincts told her that 
he almost wished to inflict pain on her, rather than spare it 
to her. 

“TI have been to Hurlingham to-day,” he said, that evening, 
after the servants had finally quitted the dining-room and left 
him and his wife alone together at the end of their uncom- 
fortable meal, “and I have arranged that Arnold is to go to 
Dr. Whittaker's school there on Monday.” 

“Oh, Humphrey,” she exclaimed, “don’t, don’t send him to 
school. He is too young! He is only seven!” 

“Poor little chap,” replied her husband, grimly, “he is young 
for it. But he has only his mother’s confounded obstinacy and 
double-dealing to thank for it.” 

“What do you mean?” she said, for the utter pain of the 
last twenty-four hours had roused her to something akin to 
indignation. “ How caz you accuse me of double-dealing ?” 

“Well, you knew my wishes as to the children’s education 
perfectly well; you cannot say you did not; but you have 
tried in every possible circuitous way to evade them. I have 
every right to be angry.” 

“Humphrey,” she said, pleadingly, “ you know very well that 
except in this one thing I have never gone against any wish of 
yours.” 

“Except in this one thing! Very likely not. But in this 
ore thing you know I most wish, you choose to set yourself 
against me, and set my children against me!” 

“Oh, Humphrey !” 
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He made no further reply. He began to feel too angry to 
trust himself not to say things he might regret having said to 
his wife.” 

“But, Humphrey, dear Humphrey,” she went on, “do listen 
to me. Not only have you never till to-day said one word about 
what you must have known I was doing with the children ; but 
all that I ave done, do remember, do f/ease remember, was only 
what you yourself promised me that I should do.” 

“You have ridden that promise to death, Margaret,” he 
replied. “If I have said it once, I have said a hundred times, 
that such a promise as that has no earthly claim onaman. I 
break it without a pang of conscience! When a man’s sense 
of right demands a thing of him, he mast do it, never mind what 
it costs him!” 

It was now Margaret’s turn to be silent, and he continued : 

“ Sheltering yourself behind that promise which I have told 
you I do not consider binding on me, you choose to utterly 
disregard my most sacred wishes. You flaunt through the town 


carrying my children off to your church, when all the world 
knows it is against my wishes. You want, I suppose, to make 
me appear like a fool. But I am no fool, I tell you, and I wish 
you to understand once and for all that I mean to be the father 
of my own children. Moreover, it is a settled thing that Arnold 
goes to school on Monday, so you had better give whatever 
directions are necessary about his clothes.” 

For the rest of that evening and all night Margaret was 
very miserable. She was bitterly, bitterly wounded that her 
husband should have spoken to her as he had done, for her 
heart told her how entirely, how loyally, she had been his wife 
through all her difficulties. She did not realize that he was 
under the influence of a violent fit of rage, though his mother 
would have recognized that fact fast enough. In his younger 
days his rages, even with her, were very frequent: it was only 
since he had married Margaret that he had learned to control 
himself. 


She never shut her eyes all that night, but lay awake full of 
bitterness for herself and her children, and in the morning she 
came to a strange resolution. 

Who has not seen a timid sheep, which usually flies terror- 
stricken at the yap of the smallest dog, turn round when she 
has her lamb to defend, and face her foe, stamping her feet, and 
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lowering her head till the danger is past; and then flee to a 
distant corner, where she stands trembling at her own temerity. 
So it was with Margaret. Her shrinking timidity left her, and 
with her brain excited by want of sleep she came to a desperate 
resolution to save her child. “ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FLIGHT. 


EARLY on the morning after, or rather, for it was winter, in 
the middle of the night, Margaret rose quietly from her bed. 
Her little boy slept in her own dressing-room, so having dressed 
herself and put into her handbag the various necessaries which 
she had collected together the day before, she roused the child 
from his deep sleep, and dressed him before he was awake 
enough to take in the situation. 

His father had, the evening before, told him that he was 
to go to school in a few days; and he, having in the course 
of his little life imbibed various notions about school of the 
Dotheboys Hall description, had been much upset, and had 
gone sobbing to bed, where he had at last cried himself to 
sleep. Perhaps his troubles had gone with him into his dreams, 
for his little face was flushed, and the tear-stains were still on 
his cheek. Anyhow, he recalled them vividly as soon as he 
was awake, and when he began to talk and question his mother, 
and she, pressing him to her heart, told him that if he made 
no noise, she would take him away with her, and that he should 
never be sent to school, he understood, and followed her noise- 
lessly wherever she led him. 

When both she and the boy were ready, and she had dressed 
him in snow-boots, gaiters, and warm wraps, not thinking to 
take the same care of herself, they stole from the room, past 
doors behind which sleepers slept, and down the thick carpeted 
stairs. She drew the bolts, and unfastened the shutters of 
a side door, her heart beating at the noise made by her unsteady 
fingers. They passed through the garden, through the shubbery 
into the park, and out into the high-road by a small gate in 
the wall, of which she had the key ; and then she felt safe. 

Once they reached the high-road she skirted the sleeping 
village, and made straight for the station, not of Ulminster, 
but of North Cray, a small station about two miles the other 
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side of Alne Court. She never paused, for all her plans were 
already made. At first she had thought of going to her aunt, 
Mrs. Melnotte, but she abandoned the idea, as she wished to 
keep all those she loved free from blame about this escapade 
of hers. She knew of but few places beyond her home. She 
thought of London for a moment, but only to give up the 
thought. She felt incapable of losing herself and her child 
there without getting too much lost. 

So then her thoughts had turned to her old home, Amleigh, 
‘unvisited by her since the day when, at Mrs. Burnaby’s invita- 
tion, she had left it to plunge into the whirlpool of her one 
and only London season. She had never been back there after 
her mother left Ulminster. Most of the time since then she 
was not up to the journey, and when she was, her husband 
could not spare her. He was not a man who ever liked his 
wife to be away from him. 

For a few brief moments she had thought of going to her 
old convent school, and of asking her friends the nuns to take 
in and hide herself and her child ; but her good sense made her 
dismiss the idea at once. She knew there were some steps the 
scandal of which her husband would have never forgiven, and 
this was one. Finally, her thoughts turned to and rested on 
her former nurse who had lived with her, loved her, and been 
loved by her only next to her mother ; and who had then taken 
to herself a husband, and had set up a home of her own in 
Amleigh, To her Margaret was now hastening with her boy 
on that wintry February morning. 

The snow which had laid thick on the ground for some 
weeks was now in a state of semi-thaw, and she and Arnold 
splashed along the road, he well protected against the wet, 
and enjoying the fun now that he was awake, while she, ill- 
clothed for such a journey, shivered as every step and splash 
chilled her through and through. 

Grey dawn had appeared when they reached the little station 
half an hour before the train was due. Of course both the 
station-master and the porter knew Margaret, and wondered 
at her appearance at that hour and in that plight. It was, they 
supposed, some case of sudden illness, a call which brooked 
of no delay. 

That day’s journey was a terrible and seemingly never- 
ending one. Endless changes and branch lines and slow trains, 
nothing fitting, nothing up to time. Margaret had not made 
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out the route correctly, and what need have taken but a few 
hours, took her the whole day, till the sun which had risen 
soon after she started had once more set. Arnold, who had 
gone through all the phases that little children do go through 
on a long journey—excitement, fretfulness, hunger, satisfaction, 
peace, fretfulness again, hunger again, and utter weariness— 
had at last fallen into a deep sleep, and his mother could lie 
back in her seat, and rest and think as far as headache, aching 
bones, and a deadly chilliness through body and soul allowed 
her to do so. It was not lightly that a woman like Margaret 
could, even in a state of excitement, leave her husband’s home, 
stealing away in the middle of the night like a culprit. She did 
not even dare ask herself whether his home would ever again be 
hers. Fortunately for her, her maternal feelings of self-defence 
still kept her in a wrought up state of excitement, and she was 
not capable of thinking about much except the saving of Arnold. 

* Amleigh at last! One mile of cold tramp for herself and 
child, for she dared not take a fly for fear of giving too clear 
a clue for her pursuit; less than half an hour more, and then 
warmth, and rest, and loving care for both of them ! 

Past her old, old home, leading the now whimpering Arnold 
by the hand ; down the cold, soppy lane, up one well-remembered 
street of semi-detached cottages, down another, till she entered 
a gate, crossed three yards of brick-paved walk, and knocked 
at Jenny Sparrow’s door. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SHELTER. 


“GOODNESS, gracious me, Miss Margaret!” cried Mrs. Sparrow, 
as she opened the door. “God bless the child, what has 
happened,” she continued, as Margaret, worn out and chilled 
to the heart, threw her arms round her old nurse’s neck, and 
hysterically sobbed her very heart out. 

“It is all right, Jenny dear,” she said as soon as she could 
speak. “I will tell you everything soon. But see to my boy; 
get him warm, there’s a dear. Do give him something hot, and 
get him to bed ;” and as she spoke her own teeth chattered. 

“You want it far more than he does, my poor lamb,” said 
Mrs. Sparrow. “Here, get your things off. Gracious, how 
wet you are, and your boots are just fit to be peeled off!” 

“I’m all right, Jenny,” replied Margaret, impatiently. “Oh, 
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do undress: Arnold. He’s worn out. Leave me; do leave me. 
I am all right!” 

Good Mrs. Sparrow saw that the only way to pacify 
Margaret was to see to the child. So, having put her kettle on 
the fire, she undressed him, and chafed his little limbs; and 
when she had given him some hot tea and as much food as he 
could manage to eat after his many meals on the journey, 
she put him into her own bed. Then Margaret, having by 
degrees changed her wet clothes, told her the reason of her 
flight. Half hysterically, she tried to tell her more, but her 
old nurse, true nurse by nature as well as by name, refused 
to listen to anything, and put her to bed like a child, soothing 
her and tucking her up as she had done many years before. 
She herself went to sleep in a cupboard-like attic, which was 
dignified by the name of the lodger’s room. 

Night brought rest, and morning brought hope to poor Mar- 
garet; and after breakfast,while little Arnold played gleefully with 
the kitten and a brood of chickens being reared in the kitchen, 
and explored the holes and corners of the little house, she poured 
out to her nurse the whole story of her flight and the cause of it. 

“It will never do,” said Jenny, shaking her head when 
Margaret had told her all. “I fear me it will never do. Oh, 
how I wish my old man was here. He has got a job up 
the country just now, and only comes home Saturdays. I do 
wish he was here, for he’s got a wonderful wise head of his own, 
God bless him. But Miss Margaret, my lady, I mean, it will never 
do. His lordship has only got to follow you and take the little 
boy back. Unless I’m mistook, he’d have the law on his side ; but 
my old man will tell us that. He would just come and fetch 
him, but may be he’d never forgive you for what you've done.” 

“Oh, Jenny,” cried Margaret, “he will never find me here. 
What could make him think of looking for me here ?” 

“Why, Miss Margaret, I mean my lady, love, there will 
be no difficulty in his following you if he chooses. He will 
easy find out at the station where you booked for. To 
tell you the honest truth, I half expected him or some one 
from him to be here before now.” 

“Oh, do hide me, Jenny. I cannot let him get Arnold,” 
said poor Margaret, the discovery dawning on her that she 
had managed her adventurous flight very stupidly, and that 
for all practical purposes, she might as well have stayed at home. 

“But where will you go, lamb?” replied Mrs. Sparrow. 
“He would find you anywhere in England. If my old man 
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was here he'd tell us if you would be safer in America, or over 
in France and some of those parts. But them telegraph wires 
seem to reach everywhere now.” 

“TI could not leave England,” said Margaret, helplessly. 
“T have not half money enough. But surely you could hide 
me somewhere if he comes after me—somewhere; do, Jenny.” 

“My dear lamb, me and my old man would both give our 
lives for you, you know we would. My head’s not wise enough 
to think, but when my old man comes home to-morrow dinner- 
time, we'll manage something. Don’t fret, lamb. I don’t know 
as you’ve done quite the right thing to run away from your 
husband, and I don’t know but what it might not be the best 
thing for you if he was to find you and take you back home 
with him. There, there, love, don’t cry. Of course I know 
you could not let your little boy be taken away from you 
and brought up as a Protestant; you could not do it. You 
and your little boy, you keep close in the house, and don’t 
let yourselves be seen by no one till my old man comes home 
and tells us what to do. It may be that his lordship will not 
be able to follow you at once, seeing you could not book 
straight through here. And he may never come to think 
of your being with me. He will know nothing about me.” 

“Tam afraid I have talked a great deal about you, Jenny,” 
replied Margaret, “and I #vow he will come. Oh, if I could 
only hide Arnold somewhere where he could not find him, 
I would wait here, and meet him, come what might to me.” 

“T am too silly to think, lamb,” was her nurse’s only 
rejoinder. “My old man may think of some way to hide him.” 


So the weary day wore on. Arnold, very tired from the 
journey of the day before, had borne his captivity’ fretfully 
once the novelty had worn off, and his mother was glad to put 
him to bed after an early tea. 

She and Jenny sat over the fire in the gathering twilight, 
closely talking. She learnt from her nurse’s lips much about 
her mother’s last days, of which she had been ignorant ; and 
now, forgetful for the moment of past and future troubles, she 
was talking gaily about the dear old days of her girlhood. 

The snow lay deep on the ground, and deadened all outside 
sounds on the road, so without further warning a rap was 
heard at the door, and when Jenny had raised the latch, Lord 
Alne stepped into the little room, looming large in his travelling 
wraps ! 






















Reviews. 


——_ 


I.—JESUS, THE ALL-BEAUTIFUL.! 


WITH such a theme as that with which this volume deals, 
who can fail to be eloquent, and yet who can fail to fall short 
of the lofty dignity and tender devotion that such a subject 
demands? We took up the book with some anxiety as to 
the manner in which the words and works of the Incarnate 
Son of God would be treated, and we lay it down with a strong 
feeling of gratitude to the author who has given us so beautiful 
and touching a picture of the leading characteristics of the 
conversation of our Lord with men during the time when they 
“beheld His glory, the glory of the Only-Begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” The method pursued is an original 
and a bold one. After one or two introductory chapters, the 
fourth chapter gives the key to all the rest of the book. Its 
title is, “The Sacred Humanity invested with the loveliness 
of God,” and the chapters which follow it detail the varied 
loveliness of Christ Jesus as illustrating the nature of the 
beauty that characterises the Divine Nature when joined to 
the nature of man in one Divine Person. This beauty appears 
not only in the Divine attributes, but also in those which are 
essentially human; in His weakness, His humility, His sorrows, 
His tears, His compassion, His weariness, His sensitiveness. 
Under each head are gathered the chief instances recorded of 
the perfection that is being treated, and though this often 
involves a repetition of the same story more than once, yet 
it is always presented under some fresh aspect, and so far from 
its recurrence being wearisome, we are enabled to dip each time 
a little deeper into that ocean of love that none can fathom. 
Throughout the book there are two points which especially 
recommend it to us, its suggestiveness and its indirectly practical 


1 Jesus, the All-Beautiful. A Devotional Treatise on the Character and Actions 
of our Lord. By the Author of Zhe Voice of the Sacred Heart, &c. Edited by the 
Rev. J. G. MacLeod, S.J. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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character. The writer never preaches, but it is impossible 
to read the touching pictures of the Son of God that are put 
before us without gathering the lesson in a way that is far 
more impressive than if it was directly urged on us. 

Out of the various chapters we cannot help selecting two 
as appealing to every heart, the Patience and the Sorrows of 
Jesus. We are prone to overlook the attractiveness of sorrow, 
or rather we see its beauty in ordinary men in its results rather 
than in itself. But in Jesus it is one of the chief means by 
which He draws men to Him. 





If by any impossibility we could have figured to ourselves our Lord 
without sorrow, He would have been deprived of one of the strongest 
cords drawing us to His love. We should still be charmed by His 
beauty under other aspects, we should admire His perfections, we 
should adore Him as our God-Saviour, we should love Him for His 
goodness and mercy to us, but our love would lack all that tender 
pathos which now we feel, when contemplating Him as the Man of 
Sorrows, Who tests by His own experience our human miseries, our 
heartaches, our disappointments and griefs of every kind, for by these 
He claims our sympathy and elicits the love of our compassion. 

We should not have been able, as now, to look up into His tenderly 
sympathetic face, or nestle close to His Heart when our own seems 
well-nigh breaking. (pp. 234, 235-) 


This short extract is a good specimen of the general 
character of the book. We will add one more from the chapter 
on the Prayer of Jesus: 


Solitude with God engenders Divine habits. We learn to listen 
eagerly for His footsteps, to seek His face in prayer, and to still the 
very beatings of our own hearts that we may catch the sound of His 
lightest breathing. What wonder is it that those who thus live in the 
companionship of God should become silent without being morose ; 
should perform their active works enjoined by duty without precipitation 
or excitement ; should instinctively, when their work is finished, retire 
again to that solitude, surrounded by which they may unheeded, 
unwatched of men, commune heart to heart with their Heavenly 
Spouse, until gradually and unconsciously, through the vital energy 
inspired into them, they grow more and more into His likeness. 


(p. 387.) 

We notice in this volume, though it deals with difficult 
questions of theology, a wonderful exactness of statement. It 
is an admirable book for spiritual reading, or for supplying 
materials for meditation. Here and there we differ from the 
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author on some points of detail, ¢g., the words of our Lord 
(St. Matt. xvii. 16): “ How long shall I be with you? how long 
shall I suffer you?” are addressed to the multitude of the 
Apostles (p. 225); and we do not regard the question asked 
by the High Priest, “Art Thou then the Son of God?” as a 
sneering question, but as intended to draw from Him some 
avowal, on the strength of which they could condemn Him. 
But these are very minute points, and we commend to our 
readers this most instructive and touching exposition of the 
Divine Beauty of the Son of God. 


2.—ST. PATRICK’S HYMN-BOOK.! 


In this new publication, Father Gaynor, with courageous 
enterprise, provides the Catholic public with three different 
volumes, viz., (1) an eminently legible oblong organ score, 
(2) a Tonic Sol-Fa vocal score, in crown 8vo, and (3) a small 
and cheap little book of words only, in imperial 32mo. 
Undoubtedly the Editor of this creditable work must know 
best the practical needs of Irish Catholics in the matter of 
hymn-books. But to Catholics in England, who would certainly 
welcome and patronize a thoroughly workable hymn-book of 
reasonable cost like the one before us, a Tonic Sol-Fa score will 
unfortunately be all but useless, whether for congregational or 
or school purposes, so little is this method of notation in vogue 
among us. True, the Editor tells us, in a preliminary notice, 
that singers who are not familiar with the Tonic Sol-Fa system, 
may read off the organ score according to the ordinary nota- 
tion. But even supposing only wzson singing to be contem- 
plated by this notice, the total absence of words from the organ 
score is calculated to deter singers from using it: and if part- 
singing be kept in view, the said absence of words will render 
the book wholly unprofitable in the eyes of practical choir- 
masters and teachers. For it would entail upon the choir-master 
the zmprobus labor of teaching, and upon the singers the 
drudgery of learning the harmonies by heart, and these are 
not always of the simplest nature. 

Looking through the neat little book of words, it is gratify- 
ing to notice that Father Gaynor has been able to draw largely 

1 St. Patrick's Hymn-Book, New and revised Edition. Edited by Rev. E. 
Gaynor, C.M. Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1892. Organ score, 4s. net; Sol-Fa 
vocal score, 2s. net ; Book of words only, 4d. 
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from the Annus Sanctus, and, moreover, has been so happy in 
his selection—a task all the more perplexing, since his choice 
lay among hymn compositions which are all so good. There is 
perhaps only one hymn in the whole book that we are not glad 
to see, viz., “There is a Green Hill.” The tone of these verses 
(written, we believe, by a Protestant) is, in our opinion, of the 
pious and sentimental “ Evangelical ” kind, and the last two lines, 
though absolutely capable of an orthodox construction, seem 
plainly open to a suspicion of heretical zztent as regards Justi- 
fication. 

We turn to the musical side of the work. The musical 
settings must first be viewed in the light of the Preface, in 
which the Editor gives us his ideas concerning true hymn 
music. With these we substantially agree. Doubtless a 
hymn is not a song, and should have distinctively religious 
features. It may also be granted, with a sigh, that the better 
kind of non-Catholic hymnals fall somewhat less short of the 
ideal than some Catholic hymn music now in print and in use. 
If this be all that Father Gaynor means to convey, there will 
be no difficulty in agreeing with him. But we should not be 
willing to allow that such Protestant hymnals at all realize the 
idea of a Catholic hymn. There is a puritanical primness, a 
tinge of melancholy, a coldness and want of heart about the 
greater number of Protestant hymn tunes which makes them 
unfit expressions of the hearty worship and joyous freedom of 
the children of the Truth. We can, therefore, say nothing 
better of St. Patrick's Hymn-Book than that, while avoiding 
secularity on the one hand, it also steers clear in the main of 
the opposite extreme of severity visible in Protestant hymn 
tunes. The book does, indeed, comprise a goodly number of 
tunes borrowed from Church of England sources, and we are 
not sure that this is wholly desirable, when quite as fine settings 
might have been found in existing Catholic publications— 
notably, in Westlake’s excellent Popular Hymn and Tune Book 
(Burns and Oates). But here again Father Gaynor partly 
disarms criticism by the happiness of his choice. The splendid 
hymns, for instance, of the late Anglican composer, Rev. J. B. 
Dykes, are very free from un-Catholic primness, and the same 
may be said of the selections from A. Sullivan, Samuel Smith, 
and others. The familiar old tunes, too, reproduced by the 
Editor, are also of a good type. These are mostly re-harmonized 
for the new work, and usually not to their disadvantage. On 
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the other hand, the German chorales (always excepting the one 
from the Lodgesang, “ Let all men praise the Lord,” No. 163, and 
the exquisitely beautiful one from Bach’s Passzon, No. 107) 
are perhaps a trifle too heavy and uninteresting in melody to 
become popular in these latitudes. Quite a different verdict 
should be passed on Father Gaynor’s own original contribu- 
tions. The melodies of these are generally of a simple but 
pleasing character—of moderate vocal range (one or two tunes 
ranging above E excepted), and all but invariably sound in 
harmonization. “Hark, hark, my Soul,” is perhaps the Editor’s 
best effort, and is likely to prove a favourite, and Nos. 49 and 
109 follow closely in merit. Nevertheless there is here and there 
a decided want of originality in general conception, but this is 
by no means an unpardonable fault in popular tunes. The only 
case in which this defect seems to forfeit a right to easy pardon 
is that of No. 153, “Jerusalem, thou City blest,’ which follows 
far too nearly the opening phrases of the Kyrie in Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass—so nearly, indeed, that it is probably merely 
through inadvertence that the Editor has not called attention 
to the adaptation. But it would be ungracious as well as 
hypercritical to dwell further on this point. Is there not a case 
of “false relation” in the third bar of the third movement in 
the Editor's Lauda Sion—that is, between the soprano and the 
tenor? The ear does not seem to justify the departure from 
rule. There is also a rather abrupt change of harmony in 
No. 105, in the fifth bar from the end. 

Amongst the tunes written by other authors expressly for 
this work, those of A. H. Mann, Mus. Doc., with their good 
melodies and smoothly flowing harmonies, and the bold-spirited 
“Mystic Rites,” by H. P. H., are especially taking. Of course 
there are other excellent settings too numerous to specify. 

In conclusion, both the scores have been edited with evident 
care as to minutest detail, and the Tonic Sol-Fa volume in 
particular is a model of neatness and elegance. The bindings 
are tasteful, the paper and type excellent. Three distinct 
Indices are generously provided by the Editor: one in alpha- 
betical order, giving the “ first lines,” another classified according 
to subjects and ecclesiastical seasons, and lastly, a Metrical 
Index to facilitate the finding of a suitable tune for any set of 
hymn words not contained in the present work. We sincerely 
wish Sz. Patrick’s Hymn-Book a \ong and prosperous reign. It is 
a highly serviceable publication, and deserves a good reception. 
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3.—A THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA.! 


Catholic literature has made some progress among ourselves 

during the last quarter of a century. But we become amiably 
envious whenever the growing literature of Catholic Germany 
is brought under our notice. To the Herder Press in particular 
Catholics generally as well as their German brethren owe a 
great debt of gratitude for the enterprise which has placed 
within their reach so many excellent works, solid and up to 
date, on almost every department of Theology. The 7heologische 
Bibliothek by itself is, even in its present stage, almost monu- 
mental in this respect, and makes us feel that if at times we 
are depressed at the absence of English Catholic books to meet 
our modern needs we have only to learn German and enter at 
once into a goodly heritage. 
* “Encyclopedia” is a name with which we are familiar over 
here, and calls up the vision of a series of volumes to which we 
can refer for cursory information on every topic connected with 
a particular department of knowledge, or perhaps with know- 
ledge generally. This, however, is what in Germany.would be 
called a Real-Encyclopadie. Encyclopedia, in the sense in 
which the term is used as a title to the volume before us, 
embraces the entire field of theological knowledge, but regards 
it from the formal, not the material, point of view; that is to 
say, it endeavours first to unify the various branches of theo- 
logical study under one general conception, and thence to 
assign to each its place in regard to the whole and to the rest : 
that done, it passes on to apply the same treatment to the 
branches in regard to their constituent elements. It is thus a 
scientific introduction to Theology, indicating to us the various 
departments appertaining to it, the nature and importance of 
each, the best way of studying it, the history of its investigation, 
and a list of authors, ancient and modern, by whom the investi- 
gation has been conducted. 

The author of the present volume, after a short introduction, 
divides his work into two parts, Formal and Material Theology. 
Under Formal Theology he considers first the definition of 
Theology, its scientific character, its relation to philosophy, 
the progressive character of the study as distinguished from 





1 Theologische Bibliothek : xv. Encyclopadie und Methodologie der Theologie. Von 
Dr. Heinrich Kihn, Professor der Theologie a, d. Konigl. Univ. Wiirzburg. 
Freiburg : Herder, 1892. 
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the object of study, and its task in the present age: then 
its history since the Christian era. Next come directions 
for the previous formation of the theological student and 
regulations to be observed during the course of studies. This 
last subdivision belongs to Methodology, and to Methodology 
also belongs the entire second section of Formal Theology, a 
section which introduces the reader to the outlines of Biblical 
Philology, of Criticism Higher and Lower, and of Hermeneutics. 
Material Theology, that is, Theology considered in regard not to 
its formal character, but to its matter or contents, has two main 
subdivisions: Historical Theology, which considers Biblical 
History with its adjuncts of Authenticity, Inspiration, Chron- 
ology, &c., and Church History with its similar adjuncts; and 
Systematic Theology, which considers Dogma, Moral, Pastoral 
Theology, and Canon Law. 

This slight analysis of the contents will suffice to give a 
reader a general notion of the vast range of matter dealt with. 
Of course we cannot expect to find here any exhaustive treat- 
ment of the various topics. That is the task of special treatises. 
What may be here sought we might describe briefly as the kind 
of information one would expect in the introductory chapters 
of such special works, but all gathered together so as to 
exhibit the mutual interrelations and pervading unity of the 
various branches of Theology. It is thus the sort of work to 
which a reader can refer for directions how to commence his 
studies, as for information what has been done or remains to 
be done in connection with them: for the Literary History and 
the Bibliography attached to each division is very complete. 

We are not prepared just now to give any detailed appre- 
ciation of Dr. Kihn’s work. That would take us too long; but 
it is evident from a cursory inspection that it is thoroughly well 
done. Perhaps an Englishman might think it was too thorough. 
With our national impatience we rather revolt from such 
lengthened expositions. Still this is not so great a difficulty 
to us when the book is one for reference rather than to be read 
through. 
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4.—THE REDEMPTION OF THE BODY.! 


The interest of this little work turns on the meaning of the 
word creature, xricts, in the text: “Every creature groaneth and 
travaileth in pain even until now.” (Romans viii. 22.) Mr. 
Whitehouse brings evidence to show that the word here does 
not mean a// creation, nor all inanimate creation, but all human 
creation, as such, that is, all mankind apart from those spiritual 
endowments, which in the next verse are termed “ the first-fruits 
of the Spirit.” This interpretation, which was original on 
Mr. Whitehouse’s part, he found afterwards confirmed by a 
passage of St. Augustine, who says: “Let us interpret every 
creature as applied to man himself;” and defines it, “all that 
in man now labours and is liable to corruption.” This inter- 
pretation certainly pleases us, and we may congratulate the 
author on the painstaking erudition with which he establishes 
his point. 

We are not so sure of his other interpretation, that by “the 
redemption of the body” (Romans viii. 23) is to be understood 
the “change” to immortality (1 Cor. xv. 51—53), that is to 
come over the bodies of those who are found alive on earth at 
the last day. In this view the redemption of the body is 
distinguished from the resurrection of it, which is for the rest 
of mankind, who have died before the Day of Judgment. How 
many men will be alive at that day, and what exactly will 
befall them, is a question perhaps that we had better defer 
answering positively, until the great day brings its own answer. 

A feature of many of the best clergy of the Church of 
England at the present time is an excessive modesty in stating 
their religious opinions. But perhaps it is not well to transfer 
this amiable quality to the Apostle St.Paul. When St. Paul 
says: “I reckon that the sufferings of this time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory to come,” it is surely a /fo¢es, or 
understatement, in Mr. Whitehouse to tell us, “he (St. Paul) 
now announces his personal conviction.” Rather it is the 
inspired utterance of a revealed truth. Again, in making 
St. Peter announce the early coming of the Judgment Day in 
the words, “the end of all things is at hand” (1 St. Peter iv. 7), 
and so of course being mistaken, inspired writer as he was, the 


1 The Redemption of the Body, being an examination of Romans viii. 18—23. 
By William Fitzhugh Whitehouse, M.A., layman of the diocese of New York. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1892. 65 pp. crown 8vo. 
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writer fails to take into account St. Peter’s further explanation, 
given in 2 St. Peter iii. 8. 

But though we cannot praise quite everything, we welcome 
Mr. Whitehouse’s monograph as a real accession to Pauline 
exegetics, worthy of the attention of future commentators on 
the Epistle to the Romans. 


5.—SICK CALLS.! 

A missionary priest’s reminiscences of what he has seen at 
some of the death-beds he has been called upon to attend in 
the course of his ministerial labours in one of the crowded 
cities of our country, cannot fail to be replete with interest 
and instruction of no common order. It is only when one of 
these zealous, hard-working, self-denying pastors of Christ’s 
sheep opens for us the pages'of his diary, and allows us a 
glimpse of what his daily life has been during years of patient, 
unostentatious work, that we know what the Catholic priest 
really is, and why his people love and reverence him as they 
do. We see him ever ready to hasten at the first summons, 
even at the risk of his own life, wherever fell disease has struck 
some sufferer down, to carry the solaces of religion to the bed- 
side where fever, cholera, or any other of the terrible maladies 
that afflict mankind hold sway. We know that he will visit the 
haunts of squalor and vice no less willingly than the mansions 
of the great, whenever there is a sinner to be reconciled with 
God, a Christian soul to be prepared for death, an aching heart 
to be soothed and comforted. 

The recollections of sick calls to which we now direct the 
attention of the reader are none the less valuable because they 
are a new edition of some that were penned nearly fifty years 
ago. The idea of publishing his reminiscences occurred to the 
writer when he was slowly recovering from a long and dangerous 
fever, caught in the discharge of duty. This occupation beguiled 
the weary hours of convalescence, and every one into whose 
hands the book may fall, will have reason to rejoice that the 
good priest made so excellent a use of his enforced leisure. 
Various indeed are the scenes he recalls, the narratives he 
relates for our edification; scenes of misery, privation, and 
suffering, borne by the Catholic poor with meck, uncom- 

1 Sick Calls. From the Diary of a Missionary Priest. By the Rev. Edward 
Price, M.A. New Edition. London: R. Washbourne, 1892. 
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plaining patience, and entire resignation to the will of God; 
scenes in which earthly calamity is glorified and divinized by 
the holy joy, the perfect repose which is felt by the Christian 
who is duly prepared by the reception of the sacraments for its 
conflict with the last enemy ; scenes too of terror and despair, 
when those who have put off the day of repentance find their 
hopes fail them in the solemn hour when the immortal spirit is 
summoned to leave its frail tenement of clay. In one instance 
the priest finds in the diseased, degraded, wretched inmate of 
a house of ill-fame, the beautiful daughter of an old and valued 
friend of whom he had lost sight some five years previously. 
We hear how he mitigated her shame and despair by the hope 
of rescue ; how he induced her to make her peace with God, 
and restored her to her mother, not to recover her bodily 
health, but to make a holy and happy end. Sometimes we 
follow him to the rich man’s abode, where pain and sickness 
are alleviated by all the soothing appliances that wealth and 
care can bestow, to hear the long-deferred confession, and 
insist on atonement being made on the brink of the grave. At 
other times we visit with him the lowly habitations where the 
miserable outcasts of humanity are from stern necessity forced 
to congregate; where some poor dying creature, erring and 
sinful, but strong in faith, departs from this world, through the 
grace of God and the blessed ministry of His priest, in dis- 
positions that many a one might envy. We accompany him 
to the house of the infidel, and listen to the humiliating avowal 
which escapes the sick man’s lips, that unbelief has poisoned 
his life, has been a poor support in sorrow, has failed him in 
his utmost need ; to the abode of the miser, whom an absorbing 
love of money has rendered for long years forgetful of God, 
and insensible to his own eternal interests, and witness the 
bitter grief that overwhelms him when he is led to view aright 
his true condition. In one place the missionary finds a true 
and patient child of God, about to wing his flight to an ever- 
lasting home in another and a better world; one who needs 
no exhortations to repentance, for his heart was full of it, no 
admonitions to turn his heart to God, for it was fixed with love 
and confidence on Jesus and Mary. In another he stands by 
the side of a young girl, worn out prematurely by want of rest 
and the struggle with poverty, who receives the last sacraments 
with touching fervour, never murmuring, never complaining, but 
praying much and meditating on the Passion of her Redeemer. 
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How consoling for the priest to administer the sustaining aids 
of religion to cheer in the closing scenes of their existence those 
who observed its precepts in life! 

We will conclude our notice of Father Price’s interesting 
volume by mentioning two of his experiences, It is his con- 
viction “that very, very few are saved in their last moments of 
contrition, if their repentance has been deferred to their death- 
bed.” He also says, “I have never seen a good Catholic die 
who had not a singular love and veneration for the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and it has ever seemed to me that the terrors of 
approaching death were banished by the prayers of that Most 
Holy Mother of the Redeemer.” 


6.—FRENCH-ARABIC DICTIONARY.! 


The literary activity of the Jesuit missionaries at Beirit is 
well known and needs no special recommendation, as their 
publications are in the hands of all students of Arabic literature 
throughout Europe. There is scarcely any catalogue of 
Oriental works, presented to the public by European book- 
sellers, where their names are not found. To this fact the 


attention of the Turkish Government has been drawn, and it 
is greatly to be regretted that the Turkish officials are begin- 
ning to watch with distrust the progress of the mission press. 
With great care they insist on examining and revising the 
manuscripts before printing, and sometimes they refuse to grant 
the permission to publish classical works. It is, therefore, in 
the interest of European scholars to encourage this literary 
work for the diffusion of Western civilization in the East, in 
order to support and to further the labour of these zealous 
missionaries. For some years past splendid works on Arabic 
language and literature have been published by them. We 
may only mention amongst many [compare the Catalogue 
spécial et specimens des caractives de l’ Imprimerie Catholique, 
Beyrouth (Syrie), to be had gratis on application to the 
Directeur de I’Imprimerie Catholique, Beyrouth (Syrie)], the 
Chrestomathie arabe, “Nuhab ul mith,’ by J. B. Belot and 
A. Rodet, in § vols.; Cours de Belles Lettres “Vim ul adab,” 
by L. Cheikho and G. Eddé, in 3 vols.; Fleurs de la Littérature 


1 J. B. Belot, S.J., Petit Dictionnaire francais-arabe 2 l’usage des déudiants. 
1 vol. 18mo. 788 pp. Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 1892. 
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avabe “ Majéni ul adab,” by L. Cheikho, in 10 vols. ; L’hzstotve des 
dynasties de Bar-Hebraeus, 1 vol., by A. H. Salhani; Poészes de 
Abt'l Atéhiyat, le Diwén d’ al Hans, les podtes avabes 
chrétiens,in 5 vols., by L. Cheikho, and so on. Besides these 
classical works many religious and educational publications 
have been issued from the press, intended chiefly for the use 
of the native Christians and the Maronites, but even these 
works are not without interest for European scholars, as it is 
comparatively easy to learn from such practical books the 
difficulties of the Arabic language even with greater facility 
than from the learned European grammars. 

It is, therefore, a great pleasure to us to draw the attention 
of our readers to this little dictionary of Father Belot. The 
author is already well known to scholars by many of his 
publications. His excellent Vocabulaire avrabe-francais, 12mo, 
1IOIg5 pages, has reached a second edition, and’ is in use in 
many Universities where lectures on the Arabic language are 
given. He has also published a larger Dictionnaire francats- 
arabe in 2 vols. 12mo, 1500 pages, which certainly will remain 
for a long time a standard work. Of this the little dictionary 
under our notice is a condensed and judicious abridgment, 
which will be found very useful to beginners in the study of 
the Arabic language and to travellers in the East. Its 788 pages 
in two columns in very small print contain more than 16,000 
words, omitting none of the common words of ordinary use, 
giving the Arabic with the vowel points, inserting the ordinary 
plurals of the nouns and the construction of the verbs. All 
unnecessary matters such as synonyms and poetical expressions 
have been wisely left out, as they cannot be duly treated in a 
small dictionary, and would be only of use to such students 
who can consult larger works as the Kémd#s. For practical 
purposes the work is complete and very handy for students, 
with its clear and elegant type, comparing very favourably with 
any of the small European dictionaries which are in the hands 
of travellers. 


7,.—HISTORICAL PAPERS,! 


The papers collected in this first volume of the Catholic 
Truth Society’s Historical Series have all appeared in THE 


1 Historical Papers. Edited by the Rev. John Morris, S.J., F.S.A. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 
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MONTH, and are therefore known already to its readers. They 
have also received each its separate announcement among our 
Short Notices on their appearance in tract form. If we venture 
to refer to them again on their reissue in a shilling volume, it 
is because we look to the Hzstorical Series now in its commence- 
ment to supply an important gap in Catholic literature. Of 
all the attacks upon his faith which the modern Catholic has 
to bear, those based on history, or supposed history, are the 
hardest to deal with. If a doctrine is misrepresented, his own 
good sense and experience will in most cases suggest to him 
the line of answer, and he can readily refer for further know- 
ledge to a book of instruction or some theological adviser. If 
Scripture is invoked to condemn him, that may be somewhat 
more difficult. Still, usually the passages belong to a well-known 
and limited stock, the answers to which can be easily learnt and 
mastered. But Church History is a vast and illimitable field, 
full of constant difficulties ; it is so hard to ascertain the true 
facts with accuracy, and there is a suspicion abroad, not un- 
founded, that many who attempt to write history, have no 
qualification for the work. 

What has all along been needed to meet this want, is just 
such an historical series as the Catholic Truth Society is now 
providing. The name of its editor, Father John Morris, S.}., 
offers a guarantee for accuracy. The writers are men well- 
known to Catholic literature and who always keep in view in 
their several essays the importance of going to original sources: 
the essays are not too long or difficult for the hurried readers 
of these busy days; the price is surprisingly cheap; and the 
series is capable of expansion to any degree and in any line 
that experience may suggest as desirable. 

The present volume contains Zhe IJnquzsition by Father 
Sydney Smith, S.J.; Zhe False Decretals by Father R. F. Clarke, 
S.J.; Cranmer and Anne Boleyn by Father Joseph Stevenson, 
S.J.; The Immuring of Nuns and The Pallium by Father 
Herbert Thurston, S.J.; and The Hugnenots by Father William 
Loughnan, S.J. Readers can learn from these authorities, that 
the cruelties of the Inquisition have been much exaggerated 
and fall much short of the cruelties of English law at the 
corresponding periods, that the False Decretals, though forgeries, 
were not forged in the Papal interest, and had nothing whatever 
to do with the establishment of Papal Supremacy, that the chief 
ecclesiastical “Reformer” of England was a very despicable 
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character, that there never was any instance in monasteries or 
convents of building up refractory monks or nuns within four 
walls to starve, that the Pallium, though from a vestiary point 
of view, probably of Imperial origin, was from a very early 
age the recognized symbol of Papal Supremacy, and finally the 
fanatical cruelties perpetrated on Catholics by the French 
Huguenots were quite enough to explain, though not to justify, 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. The book is a marvel of 
cheapness, with its beautiful photo-print of the ivory tablet of 
Treves as frontispiece, besides several little illustrations in one 
of the essays. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


TWENTY years ago Mer. Ketteler, Bishop of Maintz, and one 
of the most energetic champions of the rights and liberties of 
Catholics in Germany, wrote a Pastoral Letter on the lamentable 
effects to religion and morality of secular as opposed to 
religious education. He states and proves in forcible terms the 
injury done by the secularization of schools to the interests of 
the children and the rights of Christian parents ; he shows how 
it makes Christian education impossible, is opposed to right 
reason, and condemned by the unhappy consequences which 
experience proves to flow from it. His excellent Pastoral has 
been translated into English and reproduced in America under 
the title of Public Schools or Denominational Schools? We wish 
that it could be also circulated in England as a warning against 
the impending dangers which threaten our denominational 
schools. The godless minority, who have done such harm to 
Christianity in America by the “public school system,” have 
unhappily let loose in England the Board Schools, and unless 
God avert the peril, we shall see them more and more flourish 
and abound, with the powerful aid of the public purse, to the 
injury of the denominational schools, dependent as the latter 
are in great measure on voluntary support. 






















1 Public Schools or Denominational Schools? Pastoral Letter on the separation 
of the School from the Church, issued in 1873 by the Right Rev. W. E. von Ketteler, 
Bishop of Maintz. New York, &c.: Benziger Brothers, 
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The Art and Book Company have re-published in a very 
pretty little volume the articles contributed by Father Humphrey 
to THE MONTH on “ The Vicar of Christ.”! Terse, vigorous, 
accurate, and clear, the book will carry conviction to all men of 
good-will who choose to study thoughtfully the claims of the 
Roman Pontiff. To Catholics it is of great value, as giving 
them distinct and exact notions where too many even of the 
loyal children of the Church are prone to be somewhat 
ill-informed in the details of their belief. 

Father Matthew Russell, S.J.. whose writings are always 
marked by elegance and taste, as well as by a deep and 
sincere piety, has brought out a little book called Moments 
before the Tabernacle” Jt has for its object to encourage those 
who are able to do so to pay from time to time a short visit to 
the Blessed Sacrament, and it suggests thoughts suitable for 
such visits, to prevent the wandering mind from wasting its 
time on idle and distracting imaginations during them. The 
thoughts suggested are sometimes in the form of a prayer, 
sometimes of a narrative, sometimes of some verses suited to the 
solemn occasion. We feel sure that these “ Visits ” will aid not 
a little the devotion of those who make use of them. 

Those who take an interest in the wondrous book, Of the 
Imitation of Christ} and assuredly their name is legion, will be 
charmed with the catalogue touching its literature recently 
brought out by the well-known antiquarian bookseller, Herr 
Ludwig Rosenthal, of No. 16, Hildegarde Strasse, Munich. 
Doubtless many, when they learn its existence, will procure 
a copy. This catalogue (No. 81 of Herr Rosenthal’s list) fills 
forty-eight pages of close print, and is divided into eight parts. 
The first is occupied by the descriptian and illustrations of the 
manuscript copies which Herr Rosenthal offers for purchase. 
The second part in like manner by the various Latin editions. 
The third by translations into various languages, actually no 
less than forty-two! The fourth includes the metrical versions 
in six different languages, and the fifth to the eighth the various 
works of Thomas 4 Kempis, John Gerson, those attributed to 
the imaginary John Gersen, and essays and treatises on the 


1 The Vicar of Christ. By the Rev. W. Humphrey, S.J. London and 
Leamington: Art and Book Company. 

2 Moments before the Tabernacle. By the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. London : 
Burns and Oates, 

3 Thomas a Kempis: manuscrits, editions, traductions, controverse. Munich: 
Ludwig Rosenthal, Antiquariat. 
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controversy which has raged so long concerning the authorship. 
Although within recent years the entire mass of sifted evidence 
has pointed unmistakably towards Thomas a Kempis, the holy 
monk of Agnetenberg, the gifted exponent of the spiritual 
teaching of the School of Windesheim, nevertheless the whole 
subject (the controversy respecting authorship included) is so 
profoundly interesting, from the beauty of the book in question, 
that all must feel grateful to Herr Rosenthal for the pains he 
has taken to compile and publish this catalogue—a veritable 
labour of love. 

Dr. Gildea contributes for the Catholic Truth Society a 
tract entitled Zhe Catholic Church Its subject-matter is the 
Four Marks of the Church, which he expounds with much force 
in an easy and familiar way. The section on the Note of 
Sanctity would perhaps be the better for a little expansion as 
to the failure among Protestants of the sanctity found in the 
Church. The author evidently felt hampered by his desire not 
to seem to say anything uncharitable or uncandid of the many 
good Protestants around us. That is a defect on the right side, 
which so far as it is a defect may perhaps be removed in the 
second edition. In all other respects the tract seems to us 
excellent, and we are glad he takes occasion towards the close 
to show in what sense we deny the possibility of salvation 
outside the Church. 

Protestants delight to dwell upon the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and “would rather that we should be guilty 
than they mistaken.” Father Loughnan in The Huguenots? 
lets us see another side of the picture. That the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was a shocking crime, though not attributable 
to the Church or the Papacy, Father Loughnan would be far 
from denying. He claims only that we must bear in mind what 
provocation the Catholics had received from the exasperating 
conduct of the Huguenots themselves. These sectaries were 
not seeking merely the toleration of their own worship, but its 
ascendency with the suppression of the Catholic faith altogether, 
and they had for a long time been pursuing their object by a 
net-work of conspiracies, by alliances with the enemies of the 
country, by intolerable outrages on the religious feelings of 


1 The Catholic Church. By the Rev. W. Gildea, D.D. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 

2 Historical Papers. No. VI. The Huguenots. By the Rev. William Loughnan, 
S.J. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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Catholics, and by wholesale massacres. We have noticed else- 
where the volume of which this pamphlet forms the concluding 
portion. 

We are glad to see that the Catholic Truth Society are 
including in their list of publications a considerable number of 
books of a character suited to the educated class. Father 
Gerard’s Science and Scientists was a book of this character, and 
Father Clarke’s Theosophy. Another example is Mr. Kegan 
Paul’s Miracle, an essay originally published in THE MONTH 
and now issued as one of their penny series by the Catholic 
Truth Society. It is a closely argued and convincing essay on 
the miracles of the Catholic Church as a message from God that 
all can read and understand if only they have the necessary 
dispositions. It points out the overwhelming evidence that 
exists for modern miracle—the exact correspondence that 
exists between the nature of Scriptural and of what are called 
ecclesiastical miracles. The fact that the evidence for recent 
miracles helped Mr. Kegan: Paul not a little to find his way 
into the Church, adds not a little to the value of this 
pamphlet. 

Father Luke Rivington has published the sermon which he 
preached in Edinburgh on the occasion of the investiture with 
the Pallium of the new Archbishop.2, He seems to have a 
special mission to make known the claims of the Catholic 
Church to those without. The subject of the sermon before us 
is the Church Vistble. It divides naturally into two parts: 
(1) the visibility of the Church involving its unity as a necessary 
condition ; (2) the unity of the Church involving as an equally 
necessary condition a visible head. There are also some 
excellent notes on the strange statements of Mr. Gore and 
others, the appositeness of which is at once manifest to those 
acquainted with the details of the Continuity controversy. 
In an Appendix, Father Rivington has not much difficulty in 
showing up the historical absurdities about the Pallium 
advocated by Mr. Nye, an incompetent writer, who has 
managed to secure for his book “the warm approval of 
nearly all, if not all, the (Anglican) Bishops, together with 
hundreds of the clergy and Church laity.” 


1 Miracle. By C. Kegan Paul. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

2 The Church Visible. A Sermon by the Rev. Luke Rivington, M.A., preached 
on the occasion of the Investiture with the Pallium of the Archbishop of St, Andrews 
and Edinburgh. London: Kegan Paul, 1892. 
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Messrs. Benziger’s Catholic Home Almanack' contains its 
usual variety of interesting contents. A beautiful oleograph 
of the Crucifixion forms the frontispiece, and the engravings 
and portraits of Catholic celebrities living and dead, vie in 
attractiveness with the stories and articles. A child’s face 
(Jack the Fisherboy, p. 45) is most beautiful in its expression of 
simple innocence and thoughtful vigour. Now that Messrs. 
Burns and Oates are Messrs. Benziger’s agents in London, we 
hope this Almanack will have the large English sale that it 
deserves. 

The Priest's Hiding-place is a simple, pleasantly-written tale 
of every-day life, intended for children.2 The youthful inmates 
of Ripplethorpe Grange are four brothers and sisters who, their 
mother being dead and their father absent in India, are under 
the care of a somewhat peculiar and stiff, but loving and kind 
grandmother. Despite her solicitude for the well-being of 
her charges, they of course get into mischief. Dicky, the rogue 
of the party, manages to get himself and a younger sister 
confined for some hours in the secret chamber in the walls 
of the old house which gives its name to the narrative, and 
whence they are released through the sagacity of a pet dog. 
Terror and cold bring on a serious illness in the case of the 
delicate little girl, and though she rallies, she ultimately 
succumbs to a sort of decline. Her clinging attachment to her 
eldest brother is very touching; indeed, all the children are 
models of brotherly love and harmony, for Miss Nesbitt; 
knowing the tendency of human nature to imitate what is evil, 
has the wisdom to prefer placing before the eyes of children 
examples of what is good to be followed, not what is reprehen- 
sible to be avoided. 

We have from Mr. Fletcher’s agreeable and prolific pen a new 
volume, wherein fact and fiction combine to form a pleasant 
whole. It is intended for young people, and is dedicated to the 
author’s children, because, perhaps, the adventures narrated are 
in all probability those of an ancestor of their own, one Richard 
Fletcher, of York, who lived in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. The story is more in the style of the Scythe and the 
Sword than of the sensational novels which have brought 

\ The Catholic Home Almanack for 1893. New York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 

2 The Priest's Hiding-place ; or, Ripplethorpe Grange, and who lived there. By 
Marian Nesbitt. London: R. Washbourne, 1892. 


3 Through Storm and Stress. By J.S. Fletcher. London and Edinburgh: 
W. and R. Chambers, Limited, 1892. 
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Mr. Fletcher’s name into notice. The hero’s adventures, which 
he relates himself, begin when, at the age of seventeen, penniless 
and friendless, he takes service, together with a lad about his 
own age, a strolling singer, on board a vessel bound for the 
Canary Isles. A fugitive from the cruelty of man, he is soon 
placed at the mercy of the elements; he narrowly escapes 
death by fire, by water, by starvation, only to be taken prisoner 
by the Turks, and made to work on the galleys. During the 
period of his confinement in a slave prison at Alexandria, he 
becomes acquainted with a fellow-countryman, who has con- 
cocted a desperate scheme to effect the liberation of his 
companions and himself from the miserable captivity he has 
endured for fourteen years. This daring exploit, the escape of 
two hundred and seventy Christians from Alexandria, is matter 
of history, and is re-told in simple language by the author 
towards the close of a volume which, for the youthful reader 
at least, will be found to possess a wonderful fascination. 

The title of A Primer for Converts does not give us a very 
clear notion of the contents. The book is not intended for 
those already converted, or even for those on their way to the 
Church, but for the sceptic and the unbeliever, for those who 
believe nothing at all, or at all events have only a very vague 
and shadowy kind of belief. To such it appeals by showing 
the necessity of a Creator, the advantages of religion, the need 
of the supernatural, and the reasonableness of belief in the 
Catholic Church and in none other. Finally, it passes on from 
the grounds of reason to prove that faith must under the 
influence of a good-will crown the work with the aid of Divine 
grace, obtained by earnest prayer. 


II.—MAGAZINES. 


The Etudes for October in the opening article deplores the 
fact that the erroneous opinion of the Bishops in 1682, viz., that 
in regard to temporal matters the Holy See has no authority or 
secular jurisdiction, still lingers in France, and renders some 
Catholics refractory to the admonitions of the Holy Father 
when he speaks on social or political matters. The teaching of 
Leo XIII. in the three letters recently addressed respectively to 


‘A Primer for Converts: showing the reasonable service of Catholics. By the 
Rev. J. Durward. New York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 
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the French Bishops, the French Cardinals, and the Bishop of 
Grenoble, is summarized in this paper, and the course he pre- 
scribes for Catholics to pursue in respect to the Republic is 
clearly shown in the general rule: The form of government is 
to be accepted, whether good or bad, but the legislation of the 
government is to be opposed if contrary to the law of God. 
Henri II., Duke of Bourbon-Condé, heir-presumptive to the 
throne of France previous to the birth of Louis XIII. is a 
personage not well known to history. Yet the portrait of him, 
given in the Etudes, shows him to have been one of the best 
princes of his day, one who played an important part in the 
history of his country, and left a mark on the age in which he 
lived. A sincere and pious Christian, he manifested his fervent 
and enlightened faith by his active zeal against heresy and 
eager defence of orthodoxy. His relations with the clergy may 
be seen from one of his writings, a treatise on the state of 
religion in the kingdom. The memory of this prince is perpetu- 
ated by a splendid monument, beneath which his heart reposes 
in the Jesuit Church of St. Louis. The second of Father 
Delaporte’s articles on Louis Veuillot’s epistolary merits is no 
less laudatory than the first. All those, he says, who have only 
read the powerful polemical writings of this author have yet to 
learn what his correspondence reveals of his private life and 
character ; his liberal almsgiving, his love of -God, of his family, 
of his country; his piety, simplicity, and unworldiness. The 
literary excellence of the letters, the versatility and charm of 
style they display, is also pointed out. Father Méchineau 
terminates his erudite essay on the early versions of Holy 
Scripture with an able and lucid discussion of the question 
suggested by what he has already written: how if the Greek 
text of the Bible was in the third century so incorrect as it has 
been shown to be, the Fathers of the Greek Church, who used 
it, were preserved from theological errors, and are deserving of 
our confidence ; and also how the differences existing between 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate can be reconciled so that both 
should be in harmony with the Church. The Etudes reviews 
M. Thureau-Dangin’s history of the monarchy of July, a work 
which fills a gap in the historic literature of France. The reign 
of Louis Philippe (1830—1848) was an ephemeral attempt to 
re-establish the ancient dynasty. It is interesting to see how 
this clever writer, under whose pen, as if by the touch of a 
magic wand, the past revives and is lived over again, accounts 
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for the sudden downfall of a monarch to whose reign at its 
commencement no element of prosperity or durability seemed 
lacking. All readers may not concur in his optimist views, but 
all must admire the manner in which the task he undertook is 
performed. 

In the Stiimmen aus Maria-Laach, Father Beissel affords 
the reader a glimpse of the specimens of medieval art which 
abound in the abbeys of Subiaco and Monte Cassino. Numerous 
and beautiful frescoes representing scenes from the life of 
St. Benedict and other saints adorn the walls ; and many other 
pictures of symbolical or Scriptural subjects testify how the 
monks loved to expend money and time on the decoration 
of the house of God. Some of these date as far back as the 
eleventh century. The statement of Dr. Paulsen, of Berlin, when 
claiming freedom of speech for the lecture-room, that philosophic 
teaching must be the expression of personal certitude on the 
part of the teacher, unfettered by respect for revealed truth, 
suggests a discussion in the. pages of the S¢cmmen concerning 
relative and absolute truth; and whether the principle of 
evolution is to be admitted in the realm of philosophy and 
science. The first of four questions: whether subjective wisdom 
can be evolved from objective philosophy, is answered in this 
article, the others being reserved for a future one. Father 
Kreiten in his biography of Pascal, has reached the time when 
he threw in his lot with the religious community founded at 
Port Royal. The erroneous teaching of these so-called “hermits” 
brought them into collision with the Church, as whose repre- 
sentatives the Jesuits: came to the fore. Thus the warfare 
became a hand-to-hand fight between the Society and the 
Jansenists, and it was at this period that Pascal, their most 
redoubtable opponent, directed against the Jesuits his sharpest 
weapon, the Provincial Letters. In an article on the Socialistic 
idea of Justice, Father Pesch inquires how the systems of the 
leading socialists propose to remedy the injustice of the existing 
order of things. The equal distribution of wealth and the 
abolition of class distinctions is the aim of the proletariat, and 
the programme of the socialist claims the right of existence, 
the right to have work provided by the State, the right to receive 
the full value of his work, for every labourer. The subject is 
to be continued in the next number. Father Baumgartner 
contributes an interesting essay on Indian dramatic art, the 
oldest known to us after the Greeks and Romans. Licence and 
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debauchery, prominent features in all pagan culture, play their 
part on the Indian stage, but not to so great an extent as in 
the lyrics of the country. 

The Czvilta Cattolica (1017) speaks of the tenth Catholic 
Congress at Genoa as most satisfactory. The demonstra- 
tion of faith and of loyalty to the Holy See received 
additional solemnity from the presence of about twenty arch- 
bishops and bishops. The beneficial effect of these annual 
Congresses is felt in all lands, perhaps most of all in Italy at 
the present time. Darwinism forms the subject of another 
article, the aim of which is to prove that Darwin denies 
implicitly, though not explicitly, the existence of final causes 
in nature. The writer ascribes the errors into which great 
scientists fall to the fact that however learned they may be 
in the natural sciences, they are ignorant of metaphysics and 
logic, and consequently draw wrong conclusions from facts. 
-As a further proof that the Hittites once occupied Asia Minor, 
the historian of their migrations adduces the names of persons 
and things which are of Hethic origin, and belong to a period 
anterior to the great Aryan immigration. 

The Civilta (1018) states that the motive of the Visitation 
which the Grand Master of the Freemasons has held this year is 
to influence the approaching elections, and secure a return of 
candidates who will vote in accordance with his wishes. His 
utterances in the various towns of Italy not only reveal his 
political opinions, but are in the highest degree irreligious and 
anti-Christian. It is suggested that they should be published 
under the title, Freemasonry Unmasked. The chapter of the 
history of the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, given in this 
number, has for its subject his action in regard to the Donatist 
heresy. In another article the conduct of the Royalist party in 
France is censured ; it is shown that by withholding obedience 
to the expressed wishes of the Holy Father, they are acting to 
the injury of their country and of the cause of religion. The 
Archeological Notes give portions of the inscription on some 
fragments of a marble tablet dating from about 17 B.C.; the 
description of a sculptured triangular altar, or rather the marble 
base of a tripod, discovered recently at Marmorata ; and some 
remarks upon the Sibylline books, of which two thousand are 
said to have been burnt by Augustus, who restricted the use of 
them to the sacerdotal body of the Quindecimviri. 
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in Political Economy in the Royal University of Ireland. Price 6s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


Subscription for the WHOLE Sertgs, 24s. (including Supple- 
mentary Volume, 28s. 6d.), post free. Subscriptions will be 
received by Mr. James Stanley, Manresa Press, Roehampton, 
London, S.W., and not by the Publishers. 








Perry & Co. (Ltd.), Steel Pen Makers 


EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY || _ These Patent Perryian Planished 


| Pointed Pens are simply perfection 
for those persons who write rapidly, 
It is almost impossible to make them] 
| stick in the paper, spurt, or blot, and 
they do not require dipping nearly as 
often as other pens. 
PRICES. Per Box. 
In Grose Bakes ..1 2.0 -.05 
In &%-Gross Boxes vor 
No. 1208.—The Ladies’ pattern 
Perry and Co.’s Patent Planishe 
Pointed Pens is the best suited fo 
| Ladies’ fashionable writing. 
Price 1s. per Box of Two Dozen. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 











PERRY & Co.’s 
Royal Aromatic Elastic Bands; 





s\ 

| 
\ The universal favour that these assorted boxes of 
i} Bands have met with from the public fully justifies ug 
H in stating that they are one of the most useful requi 


ELAST IC sites for the counting-house or library. For domesti¢ 


ARRAY ‘ use they are invaluable to supersede string for jams, 


preserves, pickles, &c., being much more economica 
. | 
and convenient. 
| 6d., 1S., 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. per Box, and apes 


AMERICAN “ILLINOIS” 
LEVER WATCHES. 


* y18-ct. Fim Gold. 


£15: 10 





Everlasting Wear. 


PRICE I/- PER BOX, OR 
2/6 PER CROSS. 


In Silver Cases, £4 os. od 
SOL v3‘ £3°49 ONILNNH-F YIATIS NI 


THOROUCHLY GUARANTEED FOR TIME, STRENCTH, & DURABILIT - 
7 | £very Illinois Watch is warranted to be made of the best materic 
Sold by a il Stationers. on ae ae prema fe and to be a reliable Timekeez 
¥ SECOND TO NONE. 
MERICAN “ILLINOIS” LEVER WATCHES: 
wr | %-Plate, Lever Movement, Gilt, Seven Jewels, Sunk Sec nds 
seteaieimeat neamemadl } an extra strong Watch for Workmen and Artisans, in sterling Silver 


i Price 42s. each. 
Holborn Viaduct, London. Full Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. PERRY & Co. ( 


|! SOLE EUROPEAN AGENTS, Holborn Viaduct, Londc 


18, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.. 


ROEHAMPTON : PRINTED BY JAMES STANLEY. 
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